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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
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We desire to call special attention to the 
Kilburn Appeal, which appears in our 
advertising columns. The late Dr. Brooke 
Herford organised this movement in 1893 ; 
it was the last great effort of the kind in 
which he was engaged. The congregation, 
therefore, in recognition of his exemplary 
devotion and missionary zeal are making 
their new church a memorial to him. 
Unfortunately the foundations have proved 
to be of a very expensive character, so 
that £250 more is required if chancel and 
vestry are to be included; while, if an 
organ is to be provided, an additional £300 
will be wanted. Dr. Herford was so widely 
honoured and beloved amongst us that 
we cannot but hope that the money re- 
quired at least for the completion of the 
church building will be speedily forth- 
coming. The builders are pressing on 


- with their work, and, therefore, if the chan- 


cel is to be included, an early response to 
the appeal is of urgent importance. 


_ Tue sixth summer session for Sunday- 
school teachers, of which Mr. Ion Pritchard 
wrote in last week’s Inquirer, opens at 


Manchester College, Oxford, on Friday, 


July 10, and closes on Saturday, the 18th. 
‘The opening service on Friday morning, 
with an address, will be taken by Miss 
Edith Gittins, last year’s president of the 


Arthur Berry, M.A., of Cambrice 
. feiss the Principal and Mrs. 
iW = hold a reception at the 
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College, and Dr. Carpenter is to preach 
at the Sunday morning service. The 
programme is on the same lines as in former 
years, the lecturers for the first morning 
hours being the Revs. Dr. Drummond, 
A. H. Thomas, J. W. Austin, and C. J. 
Street and Mr. Ion Pritchard, and for 
the second hours, on subject of practical 
teaching, Miss Marian Pritchard and the 
Revs. J. L. Haigh, J. J. Wright, A. W. 
Fox, H. Rawlings, and Thomas Robinson. 


‘There is still room for more teachers to 


enter for this session. Whoever comes 
will be thankful not to have missed such 
an opportunity. 
Tue huge demonstration for Women’s 
Suffrage last Sunday afternoon, organised 
by the National Women’s Social and 
Political Union, the biggest Hyde Park 
demonstration on record, was regarded by 
its promoters as a complete success. Seven 
great processions from different quarters of 
London, containing thousands of women 
who had come up from all parts of the 
country and also from other lands, con- 
verged upon the Park, and while none of 
them was as impressive as the earlier march 
to the Albert Hall on Saturday week, the 
ultimate result about the twenty platforms 
was such as had never been seen before. 
There were, of course, thousands there 
simply as sight-seers, and about the plat- 
forms of Mrs. Pankhurst and Miss Christa- 
bel Pankhurst there seems to have been 
organised opposition and shameful rowdy- 
ism; but in a crowd of a quarter of a 
million this had little effect upon the 
proceedings at other platforms, and at 
many of them the speakers held their 
audience with complete success. But the 
crowd was too great and too restless for 
the concerted taking of the vote to be as 
impressive as it should have been, though, 
of course, everywhere the resolution calling 
upon the Government to give votes to 
women without delay was carried with 
much cheering. The projected ‘* great 
shout,’? which was to have followed— 
‘© Votes for women!’ thrice repeated— 
was, however, a failure. On the meaning 
of ‘‘ without delay ’’ the Prime Minister 
and the women of the League were not 
likely to agree, and they will no doubt go 
on making themselves as troublesome as 
possible until the franchise is secured. 


Tue proceedings of the Pan-Anglican 
Congress have been maintained throughout 
at a high level. We cannot attempt even 
the barest summary of what were practi- 
cally seven great congresses busily at work 
for six days, followed by another day 
of devotional meetings. The proceedings 
have been well reported in the daily press, 
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and the admirable reports of the Times are 
to be immediately reprinted in a sixpenny 
pamphlet, so that they can be studied at 
leisure. Then the official report of the 
Congress will be published, probably in 
seven volumes (to cost 17s. 6d. up to 
July 6, and after that 30s. net). Mr. D. 
C. Lathbury, writing on the results of the 
Congress in Tuesday’s Morning Post, spoke 
of the great value of many of the papers, 
and expressed the conviction that ‘‘ dele- 
gates will go home with a fuller and deeper 
sense of what religion means and of the 
call which it makes on those who profess 
to be governed by its laws.’’ 

Tue discussions of the Congress in its 
various sections, as we indicated in our 
leading article last week, covered a very 
wide field, both of practical and theoretical 
interest. We will give here (from the 
Times report) one sample, from Monday’s 
discussion in Section B, on New Testament 
eriticism :— 

“* Canon Sanday, Margaret Professor of 
Divinity, Oxford, taking his paper as read, 
said he thought Professor Burkitt—the 
author of the other paper—had gone 
rather too far. While a good deal in the 
Bible showed the limitations of particular 
stages of human development, thousands 
of things were as fresh and penetrating 
now as when they were written, and were 
true foralltime. Professor Burkitt seemed 
to pitch the claims of the New Testament 
too low. The Bible told us about Christ. 
It not only preached Christ, but preached 
religion, and far more perfectly than any 
other book. Dr. Sanday declared that he 
owed more to the Bible than to anything 
else. The practical reform he most earnest- 
ly desired was that the English Church 
should follow the example of the American 
Church and use in its services not the 
whole Psalter, but selections. (Cheers.) 
Prayers for the slaying of the wicked, and 
even of the children of Babylon, troubled 
him more than the Athanasian Creed. 
Still, when all was said, they recognised 
the Bible as a sacred book. It was 
inspired, and was rightly called God’s holy 
word. (Cheers.) 

‘* Dr. F. C. Burkitt, Norrisian Professor 
of Divinity, Cambridge, held that the 
Bible was mainly useful as an instrument 
of criticism, enabling us to correct and 
amplify the picture of Christ and His work 
which we had inherited. Christianity had 
been transmitted by living Christians. If 
the Christian religion died out, he did not 
suppose it could be revived by studying 
the Bible. It was time the Christian 
Church realised that outsiders no longer 
felt the Bible’s authority. He was not a 
High Churchman, but it was the living 
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Church that made the Bible still interesting 
to others than professional scholars. We 
needed all the Old Testament, including 
the Apocryphal books, to familiarise us 
with the atmosphere of thought in which 
Christ lived as man. (Cheers.)” 

At the last united meeting of the Con- 
gress for devotion, in the Albert Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon, the Bishop of Durham 
said that week had shown them infinite 
opportunities for service. The Congress 
was only ending that its issues might 
begin. They had conferred together that 
they might go back to their several homes, 
not as they came, but more Christian, 
better able, because of clearer insights, to 
serve in the world. The Archbishop of 
Sydney, who presided, said they were 
thankful for the new sense of cohesion, co- 
operation, and companionship which they 
had gained. A final, most impressive act 
of the Congress was on Wednesday at the 
mid-day Thanksgiving Service in St. 
Paul’s, when a great company of Arch- 
bishops and Bishops gathered from all parts 
of the world, walked in procession from 
the crypt, and, entering by the great west 
door, laid the thankofferings of their people, 
amounting in all to £333,000, upon 
the Altar of the Metropolitan Cathedral. 
A further concluding service of thanks- 
giving was held in the evening in South- 
wark Cathedral. 


Av a dinner given by the Pilgrims to the 
Archbishops and Bishops on the eve of the 
Pan-Anglican Congress, the toast of the 
guests was proposed by the Prime Minister. 
Referring to the unique character of that 
congress, Mr. Asquith said he felt it would 
be a lost opportunity if, in addition to all 
the matters to be considered affecting the 
life of the Church, they should separate 
without contributing to that better mutual 
understanding between men, to the growth 
of that common corporate sense of oneness 
which is the best safeguard for the peace 
of the world. ‘‘ What are the churches 
doing ?’’ he asked. *‘ What, in particular, 
is the Church of England doing to help 
the fulfilment of her prayer for the gift 
to all nations of unity, peace, and con- 
cord ?’” Often it seemed as though the 
Christian nations knew of no specific 
against war but the multiplication of 
armaments. But now he trusted that a 
better spirit was abroad, and the nations 
were being brought nearer together, in 
mutual understanding and mutual regard, 
by readier communication and the inter- 
changes of commerce and of science. 
‘* But the work,’’ he added, ‘‘is still 
lamentably incomplete, and it makes— 
it ought to make—an irresistible appeal to 
the Pan-Anglican Congress. You, gentle- 
men, have come here from North and 
South, from East and West, from every 
part of our own F'mpire, from the United 
States of America, from China and Japan, 
from the uttermost parts of the world— 
and everywhere, meeting all varieties of 
race, of climate,-of culture, of civilisation ; 
you are teaching the same central truth 
that men are children of one family, 
members of one body, members one of 
another. I need not remind you that in 


its best and greatest days the Church has 
always exercised two supremely important 
It has been at once an eman- 


tunctions, 


cipating 
destroyed slavery, it recreated the family, 
it proclaimed to principalities and powers 
that property and privilege, that favours 
of fortune are not a freehold but a trust— 
a trust for which a strict account will be 
exacted. But it is the mission of the 
Church not only to set men free but to 
bind and hold them together. 
banished, or helped to banish, many of 
the social plagues which used to poison 
and devastate human life; it may still, 
if it will use its opportunities and live up 
to the height of its mandate, ‘take its 
share in the task of expelling the greatest 
scourge which still threatens the unity and 
the progress of mankind.”* 


buted to the Daily Chronicle, Herr Stofiers, 
a leader in the party of German workmen, 
who recently visited London, referred to 
the extreme friendliness and kindness 
with which they were received by all 
classes, and expressed the desire of himself 
and his colleagues to do all in their power 
‘to foster peace and goodwill among the 
two nations. Among the institutions of 
Tondon which these workers observed with 
great admiration, were the parks and 
the policemen, the way in which the former 
are really open to the people to wander 
or rest on the grass at will, the politeness 
of the latter, their manner of directing 
the astonishing traffic, their quiet and 
unostentatious bearing, the absence of 
every harsh or loud word. 


win their admiration. 
not hurried to finish your glass of beer 
to make room for other consumers 
aleohol, but where you sit down comfort- 


ably at a table, where you are served by 


slowly.’’ ‘‘ Andifa mother should dare— 


for the sole purpose of drinking, she would 
very soon be put outside—if not by the 
indignation of the guests, certainly by 


Rotherham, was a pleasant interlude be- 
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and a It} date 300 scholars, have been provided, 
Principal Sherwood, of the Manchester 
Theological College, preached a sermon ~ 
suited to the immediate occasion, and 
having some bearing on the religious con- 
troversies ofthe time. Taking as his text 
the words, ‘‘ Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am 
JT in the midst of them,’’ he contended 
that the New Testament doctrine of the 
Church was perfectly simple. Paul talked 
to Philemon of ‘‘ the church in thy house.”’ oi 
-A church means the presence of Christ 
among his disciples. When Christ and his — 
disciples meet in a venerable historic build- — 
ing they-are at church; sothey areifthey __ 
meet in a labourez’s cottage. Actual fellow- on 
ship between men and women and Christ 
the preacher described as the essential 
condition of a church. 


unifying ‘power: 


It has 


In a very interesting statement contri- 


On the Education question the Confer- 
ence took a vigorous tone. ‘*‘ We wish to 
agree,’’ said one of the speakersin Hanover: 
street chapel, ‘‘ but we can’t agree upon a 
betrayal.’’ ‘‘ The peace of the Bishop of — 
Manchester means war to me,’’ he de- 
clared. In attempting to reconcile irre- 
concilables the Government were attempt- 
ing the impossible. And next day, after af 
lively debate the Conference passed the fol 
lowing resolution by an overwhelming 
majority :—‘‘ That the Conference wel 
comes the Education Bill of the Gover 
ment as forming the basis of what may be 
satisfactory settlement of this vital ques- 
tion. It cordially approves of the clauses 
providing for the abolition of sectarian tests 
for teachers both in training colleges an & 
elementary schools, complete popular e a 
trol in elementary schools, the introd 
tion of Cowper-Temple teaching as 
fined in the syllabus of the London Coun’ 
Council, the removal of all denomination: 
schools from the public rates, the abolitio 
of sectarian monopoly in single-scho 
areas, and in providing that an alternatin 
school shall be placed within the reac 
every child. It regrets the inclusion of the 
contracting out clause in the Bill, as thereby - 
a complete national system of educat 
is prevented by the maintenance of religi 
tests,and the exclusion of popular contro 
the schools retained by the denomination 
The Conference in the difficulties o 
situation offers its support to the Bill, bi 
would welcome any means whereby t 
arrangement may be avoided, and a 
manent settlement of the controver 
effected.’’ et, 


Bur the British Public House did not 
‘“*The German 
‘ Wirtshaus ’ is a decent hall where you are 


of 


a waiter, and where you sip your beer 


which she never does—to enter a ‘ wirts- 
haus’ by night, with a baby on her arm, 


‘mine host ’.”’ 

Tue amount of administrative work 
done without pay by the London County 
Council, struck them with wonder. 
‘Municipal administration with us is a 
profession, not an honorary occupation. 
But when I remember that we have owned 
for more than sixty years our gas and 
water-works, that electricity was munci- 
palised immediately after it became a 
reality, that hospitals, slaughterhouses, 
theatres, orchestras, tramways, docks 
and harbours, and even the undertaker 
is municipal, that we build for long years 
our schools out of the profits of our public 
works, I am not quite sure that we don’t 
pay less for our municipal administration 
by paying for it entirely.’’ Mag 


Tur importance of public-house: 
shall be genuine indoor resorts - e 
respecting people was emphasised by § 
Thomas Whittaker in a recent spee 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, in which he — 
‘¢ We have to recognise that both 
public-house and the club meet a so 
want. As part of our social and pv 
policy we ought to provide at the 
cost free indoor resorts for the 


THE opening of a new chapel at. 


as we provide public parks 
Tinsley, half-way between Sheffield and i 


‘spaces. In this climate it i 
259 nights of the year, a 
tween the various meetings of the United 4 
Methodist Conference. In place of the iron | 
building that has been in use a_ hand- 
some church providing sittings for 450] 
people, anda school that will accommo- | an 
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about it, no charity, no theology, and 
no texts on the walls. It is true we 
have free libraries, picture galleries, and 
museums, but we do not want these places 
every night. You want places where the 
women can go as well as the men, the only 
condition being that the visitors are 
decently cleansed and well-behaved. That 
is the way to fight the drinking clubs and 
the public-house,’* 


Tus year’s Romanes Lecture was de- 
livered in the Sheldonian Theatre at 
Oxford, on Saturday June 13, by Canon 
Scott Holland. “The Optimism of But- 
ler’s Analogy ’’ was the subject of the 
lecture, which, after dealing with the con- 
troversies in which Bishop Butler was 
engaged, concluded with the following 
passage on the ultimate vision of faith to 
which he had attained, for the divine ful- 
filment of life :—‘“‘ Into this vision man is, 
in his measure, admitted. He can already 
follow its traces, and according to the faith- 
fulness and love, patience, and courage 
with which he pursues it amid the per- 
plexities that encumber and beset his path, 
he proves his fitness to receive more and 
more of its growing light. Step by step 
he may rise ; and still he learns the better 

. use of his faculties and the finer qualities of 
his craft. If only he will learn, and not 
dictate, if only he will open out to the 

_ instruction of experience and not strive 
to impose his own presumption on the facts 

_. as they arrive; then, the possibilities 

Dans before him are inexhaustible. Through 

time and through eternity he will live 

- according to the one law, in obedience to a 

single process, moving on from glory to 
glory, in the face of Jesus Christ. The 
greatness of the glory revealed will no 
doubt, as it makes its immensity felt, 
demand of him an ever-growing recog- 
nition of the little that he can cover under 

_ his own experience and of the limitless 
mystery that hes beyond, elusive and 
‘imperfectly comprehended.’ This neces- 

sity will ever demand that his advance in 
knowledge should carry with it an ethical 

m discipline, shaping a moral character 

__ which can endure the limitations incident 
to such exaltation. The temper that is 

given in and through Christ can alone 
suffice to the attainment of this high know- 
ledge. Reason and Religion are therefore 

“at one; moral and intellectual growth 

coincide. This is Butler’s gospel. This is 

, the optimism to which he attained through 

c much tribulation. Itis a gospel that would 

--have commended itself, I am sure, to him 

whose dear memory is honoured, and pre- 
served to Oxford, by the title of this lec- 
ture. Is there any intellectual gospel that 

___will more aptly meet our needs, under the 

strain of a day like our own, darkened by 
much depression, loaded with heavy 
burdens, beset with unanticipated be- 
wilderment, and yet conscious of a great 
hope labouring towards its fulfiment— 
of a light that can be felt behind the 
— elouds?” | 


nae 


2 death of ‘‘ Allen Raine ’’ (Mrs 
ynon Puddicombe) will be sincerely 
urned throughout Wales, of which she 
1 become the most popular novelist. 

ssed away on Sunday last, in her 
1 year, after a long and painful 


Sols 


illness patiently and bravely borne, at her 
house, Bronmor, on the Cardiganshire 
coast, where two years ago her husband 
also died. Mrs. Puddicombe was a native 
of Newcastle Emlyn, the eldest daughter 
of Benjamin Evans, who, like his cousin, 
the late Rev. David Davis, of Evesham, 
was a grandson of David Davis, of Castle 
Howell (1745-1827), for many years min- 
ister of Llwynrhydowen, a leader of the 
liberal movement in Welsh Nonconformity, 
and a notable schoolmaster, known also as 
a poet. His ‘** Telyn Dewi,’’ first pub- 
lished in 1824, contained.a translation of 
Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy’? which is greatly ad- 
mired. His great-granddaughter found in 
novel-writing a solace in her much tried 
life, and latterly an ample source of 
necessary income. Her father was a 
solicitor, and both of the Newcastle home, 
and of a country house down on the coast, 
she had the happiest memories ; but for 
ten years after her marriage to Mr. Beynon 
Puddicombe (who was a bank official in 
London) she was an invalid, and after her 
own restoration to health, he became 
incurably afflicted, so that all the cares of 
their household rested upon her. She had 
always been a delightful story-teller, and 
in 1894 a Welsh tale of hers gained a prize 
at the National Histeddfod. Then in 1897 
her first novel, ‘‘ A Welsh Singer,’’ ap- 
peared, and had an extraordinary success. 
It is said to have had a circulation of over 
a million copies. She loved her native 
country and its people, and was familiar 
with its traditions, legends, and folklore. 
Her stories are wholesome and genuinely 
human throughout. The Times’ obituary 
notice, after a reference to her first book, 
added: ‘‘ That, and all her subsequent 
novels, dealt with ancient or modern Welsh 
life; and, quiet and often grey though 
they were, they achieved very wide 
popularity, which (it is perhaps worth 
while to mention) certainly owed nothing 
to self-advertisement on the part of the 
author. Her work, indeed, owed some of 
its attractiveness to the author’s complete 
disseverance from literary London cliques 
and its close associations with the soil and 
spirit of her native country. The list of 
the books which she published after her 
success with ‘A Welsh Singer’ is as 
follows :—‘ Torn Sails,’ ‘By Berwen 
Banks,’ ‘ Garthowen,’ ‘ A Welsh Witch,’ 
‘ On the Wings of the Wind,’ ‘ Hearts of 
Wales,’ ‘Queen of the Rushes,’ and, 
finally, ‘ Neither Storehouse nor Barn,’ a 
charming idyll published only last March.’’ 


AN APPEAL. 


Sir,—Will you kindly permit me to 
appeal for funds to enable me to take 
the scholars of Deptford Sunday-school, 
and, if means permit, about 20 aged 
destitute persons, for a day in the country. 
Very few of these children can avail 
themselves of the Country Holiday Fund, 
and to transport both children and adults 
from the slums in which they live to the 
brighter scenes and purer air of the 
country, if but for one day, is as desir- 
able as it is beneficial. Contributions 
will be gratefully received by,—Yours 
faithfully, 

3 . A. J. MARcHANT. 
~ $7, Clifton-road, Peckham, 8.E. 
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PROFESSOR WILLIAM JAMES 


OXFORD. 


WE noted at the time the great success 
of Professor James’s course of lectures at 
Oxford in May, and we are now indebted 
to one of his hearers for the following 
account :— 


AT 


Professor James’s welcome left nothing 
to be desired. The University conferred 
on him the degree of D.Sc. honoris causa. 
The library of Manchester College—unfor- 
tunately the only large room in the Col- 
lege—was unable to hold all who wished 
to hear the lectures, and many had to be 
turned away. To prevent the repetition 
of this, and to secure greater comfort for 
all, the lectures were transferred to the 
Examination Schools. Here, notwithstand- 
ing the rival attractions of Summer Term, 
a good attendance was maintained through- 
out the course. The Professor of Logic, 
Mr. Cook Wilson, the Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, Mr. Stewart, the Reader in 
Mental Philosophy, Mr. McDougall, were 
present, Mr. Schiller in a front seat, of 
course, Mr. Sturt, his liegeman, Mr. Marett, 
an uncertain ally, Mr. Bertrand Russell 
welcoming him as an empiricist while re- 
pudiating his Pragmatism, Mr. Hastings 
Rashdall, an open enemy—only Mr. 
Bradley was wanting to give zest to the 
situation, 

The charm of Professor James as a lec- 
turer lies in a peculiarly excellent literary 
style, such as one might expect in the 
brother of Henry James. He distributes 
a wealth of metaphor and simile with an 
almost excessive prodigality. But there is 
a real danger in a too lavish use of analo- 
gies. Striking and pointed though they 
may be, they tend to obscure the issues 
and to raise prejudice. To describe the 
Absolute as gorged with the sins and 
silliness of mankind, and bulging with 
the litter of the world, certainly does not 
foster the philosophic spirit. 

The subject of the course was ‘‘ The 
Present. Situation in Philosophy.’’ Mate- 
ralism and Dualistic Theism were hastily 
dismissed as of no account, and Professor 
James turned to discuss the two idealistic 
theories which bring men into warmer 
and more intimate relation with the uni- 
verse. These are Absolutism and Pragma- 
tism, or, as Professor James prefers to call 
it, Radical Empiricism. The main attack 
was directed on what the lecturer termed 
‘* vicious intellectualism,’’ rationalism, 
the explanation of parts by wholes, the 
turning away from the immediate to the 
conceptual, the habit of treating a fact’s 
name as excluding what that name does 
not itself include. According to this, 
Professor James says, a horseman can never 
go on foot, and a photographer can never 
do anything except take photographs. 


Sugar itself, we have been told, can never 


he sweet, since sugar is sugar and sweet is 
sweet, and there must be nothing between 
the two, for that would be a _ third 
something. This vicious intellectualism 
began when Socrates described the reality 
of a thing as consisting in its essence which 
is given by its definition. Professor James 
would substitute empiricism, the explana- 
tion of the whole by its parts, But, though 
remanding us to sensation, he is not a sen- 
sationalist. Radical empiricism must be 


distinguished from the mental atomism 
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which the term empiricism suggests. The 
atomistic sensations which Green attacked 
were the creation of his own fancy, and 
modern psychology utterly repudiates them. 
Green’s intellectualism was so earnest and 
sincere that it produced at Oxford an effect 
which it is difficult to counteract, but it 
was intellectualism. Sensations give no 
relations, Green argued, for what the defini- 
tion does not include it excludes, and the 
term sensation excludes relations. Sensa- 
tional life cannot relate itself, and,therefore, 
the Absolute is brought in to put on its 
relations from above. Against this, Pro- 
fessor James insists that relations are given 
as immediately as the disjunctions, that 
relations are an integral part of the flux 
of experience. 

Green, Lotze, Bradley, and Royce were in 
turn subjected to criticism from this point 
of view, Bradley receiving the greatest 
condemnation. Hegel himself, ‘‘ the high- 
priest of Absolutism,’’? Professor James 
described as a naively observant man 
rather than a reasoner. But, despite his 
perverse passion for technical terms, his 
dreadful vocabulary, and his slip-shod style, 
his central thought is easy to catch ; and he 
had this virtue, he saw that either the 
logic of identity must be surrendered, or 
the possibility of a rational universe ; he 
accepted the alternative,and gave up the 
logic, substituting forit his Dialectic. But 
it is just in his technique that his disciples 
have refused to follow him; and, in any 
case, the truth he enforced is expressed 
much better by radical empiricism. 
With Fechner’s type of Monism Professor 
James is much more sympathetic. He was 
only an absolutist passively not actively. 
The superhuman consciousness he so fer- 
vently believed in was only a hypothesis, 
probable not coercive. If the term lazi- 
ness can be applied to so strenuous a worker, 
it was laziness which caused him to allow 
the usual Monistic talk about God to pass. 

From Fechner Professor James passed to 
another of his masters, M. Henri Bergson. 
The introduction of Bergson to an English 
audience more accustomed to go to France 
for its holidays than for its philosophy, 
constitutes, no doubt, the most permanent 
value of these lectures. Professor James’s 
own views, of course, require no advertise- 
ment; but now we are told that, had it not 
been for Bergson, Professor James himself 
would never have had the courage to urge 
those views. The tyranny of vicious 
intellectualism was so severe that, though 
he might have kicked against the pricks, 
Professor James would never have dared 
rebel, had Bergson not inspired him with 
courage. And now intellectualism is dead, 
killed beyond all hope of recovery, never 
to be revived. The Platonising réle of 
defining the nature of reality must be 
abandoned. The secret of continuous life 
cannot be a contradiction incarnate. If 
logic says it is, so much the worse for logie— 
logic succumbs to reality, for reality 
exceeds logic. 

M. Henri Bergson, Professor James de- 
scribes in the glowing terms of a hero- 
worshipper. He is a brilliant Frenchman, 
so profuse in ideas that it is doubtful if 
anyone ‘‘sees him all over.’? He com- 
bines great originality of vision with 
lucidity in the expression of it—a very rare 
combination. His powers of expression 
are phenomenal, and his style is ‘‘.a literary 
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mizacle.’’ It is interesting to note that 
he came to philosophy by way of mathe- 
matics, as Fechner came by way of physics, 
and Professor James by way of psychology. 

Intellectualism, which Bergson has killed, 
always makes experience less intelligible ; 
it cannot but falsify reality. Its reductio 
ad absurdum was made by Zeno in his 
problem of Achilles and the tortoise. In- 
tellectualism defines motion, but motion 
is not static, while the definition is. The 
definition gives relations between space 
points and time points and these relations 
are fixed. But howto get from one to the 
other ? Zeno’s intellectualism forced him 
to give up the idea of motion, but Achilles, 
asking no leave of philosophy, overtakes 
the tortoise. It is undeniable that life 
consists in change, yet philosophy makes 
knowledge consist in universal concepts 
which are fixed points. 

* * * * * 

The fact must come first, while the con- 
ception is a bad second. The Transcen- 
dentalists merely mark time, champing the 
bit and pawing the ground ; they live in a 
stall with an empty manger, with never a 
new facttosustainthem. But, you willsay, 
philosophy does not live on its belly in the 
midst of experience ; it is a vision—it takes 
the superior point of view. No doubt it 
seems hard, Professor James replies, to fall 
back on the raw, un-universalised material, 
but place yourselves in the living thickness 
of the real, and learn to control it. Turn 
a deaf ear to intellectualism’s accusations of 
contradictoriness. When conceptions sum- 
inon life to justify itself in conceptual terms, 
it is like a challenge in a foreign language 
to people too busily engaged in their own 
affairs to pay attention. Become as little 
children. Try sincerely and pertinaciously 
to intellectualise, and you will be driven 
to abandon the method. More than this 
advice, James confesses, he cannot give, for 
to speak is to use concepts. But, we are 
tempted to ask, is not this a most damaging 
admission ? 

Finally, one word of criticism. Professor 
James has attacked the citadel of Green 
with vigour and boldness, and in the true 
spirit of knight errantry. But sometimes 
he appears to have turned aside, more in 
the manner of Don Quixote, to tilt against 
figments of hisimagination. R. V. H. 


SOCIAL SERVICE. 

A yornt meeting of the National Con- 
ference Union for Social Service and the 
National Unitarian Temperance Associa- 
tion was held at Essex Hall on Friday 
afternoon, June 12, under the presidency 
of the EARL OF CARLISLE, when Mr. Percy 
ALDEN, M.P., gave an address on ‘‘ Twen- 
tieth Century Problems.’’ 

These problems, said Mr. Alden, are of 
the town on the one hand, and the depopu- 
lated country on the other. In the town 
they were faced by questions of housing, 
of unemployment, of physical degeneration 
and deterioration; and poverty, though 
by no means unknown in the country, 
bears more hardly on those in towns. 
Behind the unequal distribution of popula- 
tion there is a greater evil, the unequal 
distribution of wealth. In East and 
South London especially, they saw great 
masses of the people poverty-stricken, in 


the condition (to quote Mr. Stopford 
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Brooke’s definition of poverty) ‘‘ in which 
for lack of means no true development of 
life can be attained.’’ For such people 
material improvement must come first 
in point of time. Improvement of charae- 
ter is of course the great thing, the 
spiritual nature is the greatest; but 
without the physical sub-soil out of which 
spiritual life can grow, expectations of 
spiritual and moral improvement will be 
disappointed. As it is, people have for- 
gotten how to live in the country, and 
have not yet learnt how to live in town. 
Only now has a town planning Bill been 
introduced. If it had been done fifty 
years ago, we should have been spared 
much present difficulty. But we are 
still fatally lacking in imagination, stupidly 
inert in face of problems which could be 
solved if people cared and knew enough. . i 

Mr. Alden then gave figures to show 
the recent enormous growth of great 
cities. If any of them still thought that 
the poverty massed in those cities was 
all a question of character, that if people 
would only be honest, thrifty, and sober 
there would be no problem, let them go- 
and live in a poor district, and they would 
soon realise what it meant, when they 
saw scores of friends out of work, through 
no fault of their own, suffering from 
undeserved poverty. For this, they could 
only look to an economic solution, 

As to forms of social service, if they 
asked how they could help their fellow- — 
men, they should begin by getting exact — 
knowledge of the conditions under which — 
people lived. A’ preliminary course of — 
study should give some general idea of what 
the problem means. The study of Charles — 
Booth’s great work on London and See- | 
bohm Rowntree’s ‘“ Poverty’? (about 
York) would be a great help. Then of 


me 


their own town they ought to know the © 
population and approximately the dis- 
tribution of rich and poor, and the death = 
rate, and the wards in which it was — 
highest, and where lowest. They should — 
know about infant mortality, and the x a 
number of publichouses and their dis- 
tribution. Then ask as to the Poor Law, 
how is the workhouse managed ? are the 
children still there, and, if so, how to get 
them out? How many old people over 
702 In the House, or without relief 
How many children in the elementar 
s hool, and what of evening continuation 
schools, and recreation grounds? Has 
the local authority done anything for th 
medical inspection of children, and for 
provision of meals for necessitous chil 
dren? If such questions were seriously — 
asked and properly answered by referet 
to blue-books and statistics, it would le 
to all sorts of useful social service, wh 
would speedily be manifested in resu 
in the district. ae aan 
Mr. Alden told how he had himse: 
formed many social service committe 
and particularly of one formed in — 
London twenty years ago, ‘‘ The Broth 
hood Society,’’ which out of small b 
nings grew to be very powerful. It b 
by setting a few men to find out how 
neighbours lived and how they ¢ 
help—to be the friend of their 
then, if they heard of anything wr 
the sanitation of a house or the e 
of a landlord, means were found te 
right, The result had been, t 


Pe 


and goal of all. 
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were floods of cases of insanitary houses; 
in one year they doubled the work of the 
public health department of their town 
council, they added. six new sanitary 
inspectors and two women helpers. So 
two or three men in earnest could turn not 
only a town council but public opinion 
in the town, in the matter of social reform. 

As to the publichouse, it was undoubtedly 
the cause of poverty in some districts, 
and yet he held that often the poverty 
was the cause of drink, and publichouses 
multiplied in districts where it was known 
that people in their poverty could least 
resist. Where life was sordid, dull, mo- 
notonous, and to a large extent bestial, 
as with the average docker in London, on 
10s. or 12s. a week, was it any wonder 
that they turned to drink? They must 
have higher interests, both the men and 
women, with healthier excitements in life, 
and better opportunities. If improve- 
ment of their physical conditions were 
secured, they would have a chance of truer 
life. Those who sincerely wished to help 
must associate with their fellows. They 
must translate the eternal law of self- 
sacrifice into social effort, and God would 
give them their reward. 

The Rey. P. H. WickstrEep, who fol- 
lowed, said that no one could listen to 
Mr. Alden’s address without being con- 
vineced that it was futile to make a con- 
trast between character and _ environ- 
ment and dispute which should be taken 
first. The two must go together. First 
he found a man of character and touched 
in him the spring of action, and so began 
to alter the environment and change the 
character cf a whole street. Mr. Wick- 
steed then spoke of the immense com- 
plexity of modern life, in which a man 
tended to become an important cog in 
a wheel, and so less and less fit as an 
independent being; his life was dependent 
on a machine which no individual con- 
trolled or perfectly understood. If they 
were to reap advantage from an enor- 
mously increased control of Nature, it 
must be by learning to understand the 
mechanism of human activities and getting 
collective control. But when they looked 
for such amelioration of the machinery of 
industrial relations between man and 


man, it was folly to think they could 


get rid of personal initiative. Nothing 
that made for the strengthening of indi- 
vidual character must be undervalued. 
In the fellowship of religious life they 
recognised the significance of personal 
sacrifice. They knew the ultimate things 
were mental, not material, and that 
character was indispensable; the source 
But that character must 
express itself by the attempt to control 
the collective expressions of life as well as 


the individual. 


Tue true idea of Christ sanctifies the 


_ whole world of things. All nature becomes 


alive and radiant above the brightness 
of the sun in the life and light of the 
‘Spirit that streams from his cross and his 


ee: Sepulchre, and from all the holy men and 


men, his attendant angels, and from all 
humane institutions that distinguished 
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SCOTT’S APOLOGETIC OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT.* 


A youne theologian of much promise, 
Mr. E. F. Scott, whose earlier work on 
‘* The Fourth Gospel: Its Purpose and 
Theology ’’? obtained a very favourable 
reception, has contrived to survey the 
main branches of New Testament literature 
and trace the chief lines of early Christian 
thought under a new title in a series of 
seven lectures on ‘* The Apologetic of the 
New Testament.’’ It has long been recog- 
nised that the apologetic interest played 
a significant part in the making of the 
New Testament. The writers were mis- 
sionaries in constant conflict with opposi- 
tion, and their account of the Christian 
beliefs has almost always a defensive as 
well as a more positive bearing. Though 
incidentally alluded to in modern critical 
literature, the author is not aware of any 
separate discussion of the primitive New 
Testament Apology as a whole. Believing 
the subject important in itself and useful 
for practical guidance in the work of 
Christian defence, he offers his volume to 
the public. 

The introductory lecture deals with 
preliminaries, indicating the plan of the 
study, pointing out the four methods of 
proof by which the New Testament writers 
sought to establish the truth of their 
religion—the proofs from Scripture, from 
the inborn rational nature of man, from the 
witness of personal experience, and from 
the character of the Christian life. The 
main points in dispute, the issues in 
relation to which the apology was called 
forth, are also sketched. Under these 
various points of view the author deals in 
the subsequent lectures with the New 
Testament Apologetic of Jesus as the 
Messiah, of Christianity as against Judaism, 
as against Heathenism, and as against 
Gnosticism, and of Christianity as the 
Absolute religion—for so he regards its 
presentation in Hebrews and John. The 
series is concluded by a final lecture on 
‘*The Permanent Value of the New 
Testament Defence,’ in which the question 
is considered how far the New Testament’s 
reply assists in dealing with medern 
attacks on Christianity. 

This lecture is so significant of the trend 
of thought in the liberal wing of the 
so-called orthodox Churches that, to save 
space, I forbear to criticise, and confine 
myself to a very condensed report, which 
can do scant justice to the author, but, at 
any rate, will allow him to speak. 

The New Testament does not furnish an 
apologetic ready made, but it directs us to 
principles, and its proof, in all essentials, is 
based on ground which has been almost 
undisturbed. Christ’s own teaching is 
independent of any hypothesis concerning 
Nature, and is therefore untouched by 
modern science. Comparative religion re- 
veals a process of religious development, 
and in all the imperfect messages of the 
old religions shows the preparation for the 
Gospel. Biblical criticism, while vitiating 
the proofs cffered by the Apostles for the 
Christian verities, does not touch the real 
foundation of their Christian certainty, 
which lay in the experience of Faith. 


* “The Apologetic of the New Testament.” 
By E. F. Scott M.A. (Glas.), B.A. (Oxon.). 
(W ‘ illiame & Norgate, 1907, Crown Lib rary, 58.). 
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The ground thus cleared, we come to the 
principles of New Testament defence. 
The New Testament reflects a continuous 
process of development, and Christianity, 
the original revelation, must not be con- 
founded with any type of doctrine offered 
in the New Testament. The Apostles 
were at best interpreters, and their interpre- 
tation was necessarily partial and con- 
jectural. The progress recorded in the 
New Testament was largely due to the 
stress of outward opposition. Under attack 
and defence the principles of the religion 
emerged and were identified with great 
spiritual realities; at the same time 
adventitious Jewish elements were shed, 
and Christianity stood out in its true 
character as a spiritual religion, while much 
was also assimilated from the opponents 
themselves which was found to be not only 
in harmony with its spirit, but necessary 
to the full apprehension of its meaning. 
Hence, to-day also, we are only following 
the precedent of the New Testament itself 
in adopting whatever may be given to us 
from sources the most unlikely for the 
enrichment of our faith. 

The controversies of the first century 
against Judaism, Heathenism, Gnosticism, 
have their analogues to-day in the oppo- 
sition of spiritual Christianity to mechanical 
Externalism, to Materialism, and to pure 
religious intellectualism. But Gnosticism 
was only half an enemy. It was the 
earliest attempt at a religious philosophy, 
as a speculative system which should 
commend Christianity to the more ad- 
vanced intelligence of the age, and this 
gnostic effort was to a certain extent 
justified. It originated in the great period 
of Christian development, and the develop- 
ment ceased when the free play of specula- 
tion was forbidden. But the task devolved 
upon the later Church of getting behind 
theology altogether to the primal simplicity 
of the Gospel. And a similar task is 
repeatedly laid upon the Church. Certain 
broad conclusions are drawn from the 
study. 

(1) The New Testament, which has been 
too often construed as a kind of title-deed, 
binding the Church for ever to certain 
fixed doctrines, is in reality the Charter of 
Christian liberty, for it bears witness in 
itself to a constant revision and enlarge- 
ment of belief. 

(2) On a deeper view the progress of 
New Testament thought was a reversion to 
what was primary and essential. The 
Church abandoned positions once defended, 
and assimilated new elements from without, 
so that the primitive apostles would 
scarcely have understood the Christian 
message as expounded by their successors 
towards the close of the century. But it 
had become more true to the original. So 
there need be no fear that by welcoming 
fresh light we may be drawn away alto- 
gether from faith in Christ. 

(3) Through all the changes Christ has 
been the centre and object of faith. 
It does not follow, however, that the person 
of Christ must be construed always accord- 
ing to one given formula of doctrine. All 
that is required of us is to realise the 
supreme worth of Jesus, to realise that 
Ged is sceking through him to draw us 
unto Himsclf. 

Finally, there is need for a closer alliance 
between Christianity and the actual mind of 
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the age. Our religion has too long identi- 
fied itself with antique mo es of thinking. 
A better way is marked out by the New 
Testament. The forms which the New 
Testament Apologists employed were pre- 
cisely those which were most intelligible, 
and the older ideas were allowed to fall 
aside as soon as they were emptied of 
current meaning. 

A very welcome book! We shall be 
glad to meet the author again, 

Pu. Moors. 


THE UNITARIAN VAN MISSION. 
Great MEETINGS IN W ALEs. 

THERE are many towns which have no 
suitable sites for open air meetings. You 
have to look out then, for the most promis- 
ing side street, or a junction, in the hope 
that the authorities will allow you to pitch 
there; knowing, however, that the van 
will have to find some other stand for the 
day, away probably from the public gaze, 
and thus deprived of the advertisement 
which its presence on the site of the meeting 
affords. This is particularly the case in 
London, and accounts to some extent for 
the fact that, as a rule, the gatherings are 
less successful there than in the smaller 
towns, where the van stands in an open 
space throughout the day. But even in 
these places the same conditions operate. 
Just as it is difficult to gather a congrega- 
tion in a chapel away from the main 
thoroughfares, so it interferes with the 
attendance at open air meetings, if you 
get pushed away from where the people 
congregate. A striking illustration of this 
has just occurred at Stoke. Last year the 
van stood on a fine piece of ground which 
has since been utilised by the corporation 
for other purposes. The missioner found 
that the only possible site was in a most 
undesirable position, which people were 
more likely to avoid than to frequent. 
The consequence was that while a year 
ago Stoke gave us splendid audiences, 
the Mission this time has been to some 
extent disappointing. Crowds passed by 
the head of the street, but only the few 
turned aside to see and hear what these 
men with a van had for them. On Sunday 
evening a mere handful of 30 were present, 
and 250 was the largest attendance on 
one week evening. 

Tt is not, however, always wise to leave 
these apparently unfavourable places too 
soon. Mr. Russell, for instance, after a 
splendid series of meetings at Airdrie, 
came into Armadale, and could gather 
only 80 of an audience on his first night. 
Winding that the holidays were in progress, 
he moved on to Bathgate, deciding to 
return for an evening service to Armadale 
on the Sunday evening, when he found 
450 people ready to hear him, These 
fluctuations render the missioner’s decisions 
difficult when he has to consider the possi- 
bilities of useful work in places of which 
in the majority of cases, he has no experi- 
ence. 

Despite these features, the week’s record 
is again specially satisfactory owing to the 
magnificent meetings in the South Wales 
District. From the point of view of 
attendance, there has seldom been so good 
a week’s figures. But the meetings have 

_ been marked by much enthusiasm, by the 
disarming of prejudice, and by a record 


number of sales, no less than 50 small books 
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my condition as Mr. Barnes and I set our 
faces towards Maesteg, where we had no 
right to hope for very mild treatment. . % 
But at once my doubts and fears vanished, : 
and from that moment our struggle was 
crowned with complete victory. We had 
numbers, attention, respect and -kindness. 

. + .« The work ought to be continued, 

If that can be accomplished in Maesteg, 
where Unitarianism was practically un- 
known, surely no less can be expected in 
more populous and enlightened centres, I 
thoroughly enjoyed it, and I believe IT 
parted with the people on the best of terms.” — 


being disposed of on one night at Maesteg. 

Lonpon District (Lay-missioner, Mr, 
H. K. Broapueap).—The van after an 
evening at a site that was found to be 
unsuitable, was brought near the church 
at Lewisham, where Rev. J. M. Mills acted 
as missioner with the assistance of Rev. 
W. W. C. Pope, and members of his con- 
gregation. The interest developed until 
on Wednesday there would be a staying 
audience of 300. Many questioners were 
obviously antagonistic, but some are 
reported as intelligent and decidedly sym- 


pathetic. The Mission suffered from the | Mr. Barnes’ report confirms this impression. 
fact that the meetings were decided upon | He says that the questions came rapidly, __ 
at the last moment, and the congregation | that the meetings were friendly, and that . 
were practically unaware of the fact that | on one evening the audience held together __ 


Lewisham had been brought into the 
programme. On Thursday, the 18th, 
the van came to Forest Hill, and Rev. T. 
Paxton, of Birmingham, took charge of 
the meetings. The work was not easy, 
but night by night the audiences increased, 
and Mr. Paxton was satisfied that an 
impression had been made. Inquiries 
were forthcoming as to whether the work 
wouldbe followed up, and the local friends 
proposed a meeting in the autumn which 
they hope Mr. Paxton may be able to 
attend. There was a rush for literature 
on Saturday evening, and many signs of 
interest and sympathy. This week the 
Van was at Streatham, and the President 
of the Association, Mr. John Harrison, 
promised to preside over some of the 
meetings. The week-end is being spent 
at Wimbledon, and on July 2, meetings 
will be begun at Kingston. 

Tue Porreries (Lay-missioner, Mr. B. 
TaLBot).—The Mission at Hanley was 
brought to a close on the 17th inst. with a 
meeting which was held in heavy rain, 
and which would have been closed by the 
missioners, had not the audience urged 
them to continue. A crowd of 350 people 
stood through the whole of the proceed- 
ings, and the meeting may fairly be re- 
garded as one of the most satisfactory 
gatherings of the season, if only from that 
fact. The van left the ground at 10.30, 
but the people remained according to the 
testimony of the local police officer until 
after half-past eleven. It is no surprise, 
therefore, to learn that the success of last 
year has been repeated, and that at the 
close of his address on the Tuesday evening 
the missioner was loudly applauded, and_ 
that the answers to questions gave general 
satisfaction. As already mentioned, the 
circumstances at Stoke were unfavourable, 
and Rev. W. Griffiths, who succeeded | 
Mr. Dolphin, had no experience of large 
meetings. He persevered, however, and 
was content to have the attention of a 
small number of people who listened 
sympathetically and were not influenced | 
by the opposition of the hostile Christa- 
delphians. On Monday the Mission was 
transferred to Fenton, and on the 25th 
moved to Newcastle, where it is sure of a 
hearty return welcome from Rev. G. 
Pegler and his flock. 

Sour Wates District (Lay-Missioner, 
Mr, A. Barnes).—Rev. J. Park Davies, 


in spite of rain. At Port Talbot, Rey. 
Simon Jones, of Swansea, who is acting as 
local secretary for the Mission, held even 
larger meetings, the audiences on three 
successive evenings exceeding a thousand. _ 
Disorder was caused through four ladies — 

singing hymns during the address; Ply- — 
mouth Brethren were in evidence, and there 
was evidently a desire on the part of som 
to break up the meeting. The musical 
terrupters were silenced by the automatic 
organ, and the missioners appealed to 1 
audience for the right of free speech against 
the theological interrupters, the meeting _ 
supporting their claim in strength. On the — is 
Friday evening the opposition was less 

pronounced, and much more friendliness 
was shown, except by the police, who here, 
as elsewhere in the district, have shown | 
curious, and unusual spirit towards th 
Mission. Nearly everywhere during t 
preceding seasons the Mission has foun: 
police invariably impartial. In Wale 
far, the disposition has been to make 
difficult for the Mission. The first 
at Port Talbot they tried to move the 
and the second night, despite the ord 
ness of the meeting, they came alon 
take the name of the missioner. It does | 
not, however, transpire that our friends 

have done more than assert the right of free _ 
speech. Mr. Barnes writes of the § 

meeting as follows: ‘* Audience, 1,2 
orderly and well-conducted meeting. — 
space occupied by the audience me. 

26 yards square, which will give you 
idea of our numbers. The space was ¢ 
pletely packed. It appears the 
Church Council had arranged to h 
meeting on the same space, and 


ments had been made at twelve 
churches in the neighbourhood. — 
one of the reverend gentlemen as 
would allow an announcement fr 
van that the Council meeting would e. 
| elsewhere. The announcement was. 
but the audience remained with us, + 
few, if any, leaving to join the Ey 
. « + Our Missioner is spoken 
lughly, and his addresses are app. 
| Meetings were to open at Pont 
the 25th, and the van will the 
towards Llanelly, its most wes’ 
where it is due on July 9. 
Detaits or THE } 
Lonpon Districr.—Lewish 


ing letter about the fine meetings at Maesteg | 600 
‘*T set out for Bridgend,’’ he says, ‘‘ full} _ 
of fear and trembling. Still more was that, | , 
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18th to 21st, four meetings, 1,400; Arma- 
dale, 21st (evening), 450. 

Porreries.—Hanley, June 15 to 17, 
three meetings, 1,800; Stoke, 18th to 
21st, four meetings, 450. 


Sourn Wates Disrrict.— Maesteg, June 


15 to 17, three meetings, 2,250; Port 
Talbot, 18th to 21st, four meetings, 4,100. 
® Torats.—June 15 to 21, 27 meetings, 
attendance 13,080; average, 484. 
THos. P. SPEDDING, 
Missionary Agent. 


OBITUARY. 


MISS FANNY HOTTINGER. 
Miss Fanny Horrrncer, whose death 
we regret to record to-day, was a native 
of Ziirich, and came to England as a 
teacher of languages in 1854. In 1856 
she was engaged as assistant by Miss Louisa 
Drayton, of Leicester, and remained 
a valued teacher in her school until it was 
given up. 

Having made many friends in Leicester, 
Miss Hottinger decided to remain there, and 
to take private pupils and classes for 
instruction in German and French. Her 
quick intelligence and insight, her cheer- 
fulness and ready sympathy, endeared her 
to all who came under her influence, while 
ae her personal kindness to all foreigners 
Ve coming to Leicester was of the greatest 
$45 value and comfort to many who, like her- 
-self, had early felt their isolation and 

- friendlessness in a new country. 
The enthusiasm of temperament and 
thoroughness of method which she carried 
into her work ensured its success, and it 
may truly be said that all her pupils 
became her friends. Her simplicity of 
life and her bodily and mental activity 
kept Miss Hottinger in good health to an 


A advanced age, and, although she gave up 
hes teaching in schools some years ago, she 
sz had a few pfivate pupils to within a few 
Ge months of her death. When, at length, 
; - ill-health and infirmity became apparent, 


willing hands were there to advise and pro- 

, tect, and loving watchfulness to attend and 
support her to the last. 

In addition to her capacity as a teacher of 


-____ languages, Miss Hottinger was an accom- 
Y plished botanist, and she took the keenest 
pleasure in imparting her knowledge to 
ta others, and in stimulating their interest by 


country walks and talks, which will long 
be remembered by them with pleasure and 
gratitude. 

Miss Hottinger was an attached member 


settlement in Leicester until her death. 
Now that she is gone, her many friends 
_ feel that a strong personality is lost to them 
a brave soul who inspired many to 
cheerfulness and effort, a kind heart that 
~ went forth in sympathy to all who needed 
_ it—and they are thankful that it was given 
_ them to know and love her, and to cherish 
the memory of her happy and well-spent 
sites A. J, 


Tas more we understand and love God, 
His love of men ; and the more we get 


we 


of the Great Meeting from the time of her 


the more shall we enter into sympathy | 
ene 


iderstand and love men, the soouer 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


—— 
THE Fairy AND THE FLOWERS. 

Just as daylight was stealing over the 
land, the flowers in a large garden began 
to awaken, They loved ‘the early dawn, 
because the beautiful Fairy who watched 
over them, and gave them their daily 
tasks, always came at this time. They 
could not see her, as it was not light 
enough, but they heard her voice, and 
this they enjoyed. They were full of 
pleasant expectation this morning, be- 
cause they knew that some of them were 
now old enough to go out, and see the big 
world, 

There was a soft rustle, and then the 
voice came, just as the flowers expected. 
So sweet was the voice that it made the 
dear little flowers glad to do what the 
Fairy wished, 

‘* Daisies!’ she said, ‘‘ you must go 
to the hospital to-day, eg carry a loving 
message with you. Look bright, tum 
ever to the sun, and do your best what- 
ever happens. 

‘*Tihes! you must go to one of the 
beautiful homes near the Park, give off 
your sweetest fragrance, and do your best 
to carry your message of purity. Do not 
be proud when you are put into a lovely 
vase, and placed in a grand drawing room, 
but be your own sweet selves always. 

‘* Geraniums |! there are two old people 
living in a back street. They are poor, 
and their home is dingy, but they had 
geraniums in their garden when they 
were young, and had their children with 
them. Youmust go tothem. When eli 
look at you, they may forget their loneli- 
ness, and think of brighter days. 

‘* Roses! you are to be with other 
flowers in a bride’s bouquet. After the 
wedding you will be sent to the workhouse 
to brighten the table when the old women 
have their dinner. You will give them 
pleasure, and make them forget that they 
are now friendless and poor. 

‘** You are all created for a good purpose. 
Not one of you lives for yourself alone, 
If you want to be happy, you must try 
to make somebody else happy.’’ 

** Oh, dear,’’ cried the other flowers, 
‘we shall lose them, and never hear of 
them again.” 

‘* No,”’ said the Fairy, ‘‘ I will come to- 
morrow and tell you what they are doing.”’ 

At dawn next morning the flowers were 
awake, and ready to hear what had 
happened to their friends who had left 
them. When the Fairy came they were 
all prepared to listen to her. 

‘©The daisies,’’ she said, ‘were taken 
to the Children’s ward in the hospital. 
When they looked round at the tiny beds 
and heard the little ones cry with pain 
they were very sad. Presently the daisies 
recollected their message, and then they 
held up their heads, and turned to the 
sun, A little girl in one of the cots 
whispered, ‘ Nurse, can I hold one of the 
daisies in my hand?’ ‘ Yes, dear,’ said 
the nurse kindly, and taking a dark red 
one from the vase, she put it into the 
child’s wasted hand. The daisy looked 
so red and bright that the child was 
delighted, and soon began to talk @ it. 
‘You dear little daisy,’ she said, ‘you 
have come from the garden,. I used to 
I love -you, 
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you are so sweet,’ and she kissed and 
caressed the little flower until she fe ll asleep. 
I bade her good- bye,’? said the Fairy, 

** calling her ‘ my little comforter,’ for she 

did her best to soothe a suffering child.’’ 
‘And where are the lilies?’’ asked 
the flowers. 

‘* Yn alarge room in one of those beautiful 
houses near the Park. There is a pretty 
girl there, who sometimes says and does 
silly things. She has a kind mother, 
but does not like to tell her all she does. 
She thinks it childish, and cannot see 
that her dear mother is grieved at her 
want of confidence. And the mother 
knows that a habit of reserve is easily 
formed, and that wrongdoing often comes 
from a want of straightforwardness. ‘The 
mother put the lilies on her daughter’s 
work-table and hoped they would give- 
her their message. When the girl came 
in she saw the flowers. A thought of her 
loving mother came into her mind. She 
took up the flowers, and looked at them 
for a long time, and as she did so, a text 
from the Bible came into her mind, one 
she had learned long ago. ‘ They shall 
walk in white,’ she repeated. “Can I?? 
she said to herself, and long, long thoughts 
crowded into her mind. ‘What ought 
I to dof Pll ask mother. Ill ask her 
now,’ she said, Putting down the lilies 
she went out of the room. When I saw 
her soon afterwards, her arms were 
round her mother’s neck. And then I knew 
the lilies had given her their message. 

** The geraniums,’’ continued the Fairy, 

* were taken to the old man and his wife. 
It was a little home, but beautifully clean. 
Everyone around them was poor, and 
many sad sights often met their eyes. 
They had one friend, a little schoolboy, 
who used to call and see them every day. 
He bought the geraniums for them, and 
saw them placed in a jug of water and 
put on the table. He had called in with 
them on his way home fromschool. ‘ Bless 
him,’ said the old man, ‘he does cheer 
us up.’ ‘ Yes,’ said the old woman, 
‘look at these flowers. Do you remember 
those that grew in mother's garden ?” 
‘Why, yes,’ he said, ‘I remember that 
you picked one for my buttonhole,’. and 
then they laughed and looked very lovin gly 
into each other’s faces, and went on talk- 
ing of their young days, until they felt 
quite light-hearted again.’ 

by Well, >’ said the flowers, ‘‘ that was 
very nice ; now tell us about the roses.’ 

‘<The roses,’? said the Fairy, ‘‘ were 
made up with other flowers into a w edding 
bouquet, and afterwards the bride s sent 
her flowers to the workhouse for the old 
women. There they stood in a large 
vase on the dinner tabie, and all the poor 
old folks sat looking at them and admiring 
them. ‘They are pretty,’ said one 
wrinkled old crone. ‘ When I was a girl 
they grew outside my window.’. ‘I 
had a daughter, who died of consumption,” 
said another, ‘and she just loved roses.’ 
The poor lips trembled as shespoke. Time 
had passed away, but her love for her 
child remained, 

‘*§o,’’ said the Fairy, ‘‘I left them, 
all doing what they could, to bring a little 
brightness into the lives of those around 
them; and you others must be ready too, 
for there is some special work for everyone 
to do. A, Coorzr. 
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CHURCH FELLOWSHIP. 


A CAREFUL reading of the Rev. R. 
Travers Herrorp’s Association sermon, 
’** Members One of Another,’’ and the Rev. 
W. Wurraker’s paper on ‘‘ The Changing 
Social Base and the Future of Our 
Churches,’’ both of which were printed 
in full in Tue Inquirer of June 13, must 
lead to the serious consideration of what 
we mean by the Church, and what part 
it ought to play in our life. With these 
should be read the fifth chapter of Part 
IV. of Dr. Drummonn’s ‘‘ Studies in 
Christian Doctrine’’ (pp. 367-398), on 
‘* The Church : Its Origin and Idea.”’ 

CuRIST’s primary aim, Dr. DRUMMOND 
says, was not to found a church, but to 
extend the kingdom of Gop, and it seems 
clear that he himself, during his life-time, 
did not found a church at all, by his own 
express command, but that afterwards 
it came into being, ‘‘ by the power of his 
Spirit.”” The first disciples felt them- 
selves to be a holy brotherhood in Curist, 
and the Church may be defined as ‘‘ the 
Christian Commonwealth, and _ congre- 
gations of professing disciples of Crist ; 
those, namely, who have been called to 
the light of truth and the knowledge of 
Gop through faith, and who assemble 
for the common worship of the true and 
living Gop, with piety and holiness, and 
for the advancement of the kingdom of 
God in the spirit of Curist.’’ And again 
the Church is ‘‘ the permanent organ of 
Curist’s Spirit, shaped and directed 
through the power of that Spirit.’ It 
may indeed be said to be essential to true 
life, because ‘‘ apart from spiritual union 
with his fellows man cannot reach his 
highest development.’’ 

Dr. Drummonp acknowledges that the 
Christian Church is only one branch of the 
Caurch of Gop, and points out that in 
Pavt’s view “‘ the Jewish synagogues were 
also churches of Gop, and all congregations 
of whatever name which meet together for 
the worship of Gop might justly come 
under this designation.’’ Yet it is the 
Church of Curist which makes the 
supreme appeal, because there is no other 
spirit which so manifests all the fulness 


of divine truth. This Church ‘‘ claims 
men as its own, choosing them rather than 
chosen by them, and, so far as it can, 
surrounding them from infancy with the 
rich and manifold life which can belong 
only to a communion of brethren variously 
endowed through the operation of the 
same Spirit. It allows, indeed, the widest 
liberty ; for where the Spirit of the Lorp 
is, there is liberty. But it holds above 
the eccentricity and limitation of individual 
life a divine and authoritative ideal, 
drawing men nearer to the goal of human 
attainment, the fulness of the life of Gop 
in our humanity.’’ 

When we ask for the essential meaning of 
the Church, we confess that it is at once 
in the thought of the Church of the living 
Gop that we find the foundation truth. 
We cannot think of it primarily (in 
Mr. WuitakeEr’s phrase) as ‘‘ the com- 
pany of a certain man’s disciples,”’ 
but rather as the company of those who 
acknowledge that their life is in Gop, 
and seek for fuller communion with Him, 
in worship and in the whole endeavour of 
their being. Mr. Wuiraker says that 
in the Church men feel that they belong 
together because they belong to JEsus 
Curist, under whose auspices they meet. 
We say rather, because they belong to 
Gop, as children of the Father, to whom 
Jusus taught his disciples to pray. And 
we realise that it is the Christian 
Caurch into which we are gathered, because 
the Spirit of truth bears witness with our 
spirit that it is in Jesus that we do find 
the true measure of our manhood and of our 
life with Gop. 

If we are disciples of JEsUS we must 
find in the kingdom of Gop the great 
object of our endeavour. And the abiding 
fact of Church consciousness is that we are 
together in this world with God, to be 
enlightened by His Spirit, and led in His 
way, with ever deepening knowledge of 
His love, as children in our Father’s 
house. Therefore, in close human fellow- 
ship we are called to enter into the great 
communion of the seen and the unseen, 
in which those who have long since passed 
from the field of our endeavour may be 
as truly ours, for the solace, the guidance, 
and the quickening of our spirit, as those 
whose hands we clasp to-day. And if 
we say, with Mr. WuiTAKER, of JESUS, 
that the Church exists ‘‘ to preserve and 
communicate the spirit of that particular 
man,’’ it can only be because his spirit 
was poured into the service of the kingdom, 
and it is he who most surely leads us into 
the Father’s house, and there is none other 
in the great company of the brethren, 
who has such power of command and 
inspiration. 

This, as Mr. WurtakeEr truly says, is 
to be the social century, in which not 
warfare but co-operation is to rule, and 
this conviction carries with it a deepening 
consciousness of the essential need of Church 
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fellowship in our life. Just as a people 
find in their homes the place of rest and 
renewal and inspiration, from which they 
go forth to the duties of their citizenship 
in the wider field of the world, so in the 
Caurch, their common religious home, 
which is also for the renewal of the deeper 
life of the spirit, in the intimate communion 
ofatrue brotherhood. On both, according 
to the measure of humble trust and faith- 
fulness and self-forgetting love which they 
enshrine, the Father’s benediction ever 
rests. And what we have now to realise, 
as never before, is that neither the home 
nor the individual life which is self-centred 
and regardless of the wider relations of the 
common brotherhood can attain to its 
true end in the world. If we are to have 
the full joy and inspiration of our com- 


munion in the Church, it must be through 
the deepening sense that Gop is with us in ay 
our life as a whole, and in a very special - 


degree in the great social movements of 
this time, stirring men to a new passion of 
brotherhood. The kingdom of Gop is — 
t) be brought nearer in our day and genera- 
tion. Gop calls us to some better service, 
to more earnest seeking and more willing 
sacrifice, that all alike may enter into 
their glorious heritage of life. The watch- 
words are Peace and Good-will, happy _ 
fellowship and co-operation in the further- 
ance of all noble ends. The Church is_ 
called to a first place in this great service, 
to keep the fountains of inspiration clear, 
and to bind men together in a closerfellow- 
ship, with Gop who is their strength, and 
with one another in a steadfast purpose 
against which no powers of evil can prevail. — 
We do not share Mr. Herrorp’s dread — 

of the Church idea. It is perfectly true — 4 
that only in the depths of his own soula 
man ‘‘ knows what he knows of divine truth 
and owns the real presence of Gop.”’ 
But that knowledge may surely siolodaal 
the consciousness of being together with 
others in Gop, and just as a man finds si 
in the home a higher unity and greater 
fulness of life, so in the communion of the 2S 
Church the children of Gop may realisea 
new Bprone and gladness of spiritualy _ 


nition that one’s powers are best used n 
co-operation with others, and so realise for ¥ 
each one a larger life; and the appeal to 
the Church idea does not mean the bringing — 6 


im of an institution, to produce an artificial] 


true and living fellowship, which in i ‘ 
constitutes the Church. Mr. Herr 

indeed recognises the ideal of the o 
Church Universal. If we like Ee a 


it is that they may be sett 
in the light of that ideal, 
place in that oe mee 
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LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 

We published last week extracts from 
some of the letters received by the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association at 
Whitsuntide. Here are some more. 

Hungary. 

Bishop Ferencz, in sending greetings 
from the Unitarian. Church of Hungary, 
writes :— 

** Though we are not able to do great 
service in the promotion of the Unitarian 
cause, still our progress is visible, and our 
religious principles are gaining ground in 
wider and wider circles. The affiliated 
congregations, in connection with Buda- 
pest, are prosperous. Here, too, several 
chapels are needed. But for the time 
being we have no means for building 
churches, and we have to hope from the 
future. I hold with the author of the 
‘Glory of Plodding’—‘ There is no 
failure ’ in the vocabulary of the plodder ; 
there is no failure in the dictionary of 
truth.’’ 

Professor Boros, of Kolozsvar, writes :— 

‘* Your present annual meeting reminds 
me of the one, thirty years ago, when as 
an inexperienced young man I was present, 
together with the apostles of our faith. 
The great earnestness and noble zeal of 
the large gathering convinced me more 
than anything else that we have every 
reason to look forward with great hopes. 
Since then I have seen many phases of 
Church life and religious enthusiasm, but 
in one thing I felt no hesitation—that, 
though the object of worship be in the 
high heavens, the worshippers in heart and 
truth feel happy in proportion as their 
religion is in touch with daily life and 
work. The effect of modern socialism has 
brought forth greater change in the thought 
of the people of this country than anything 
since the Protestant Reformation. Hun- 
dreds and thousands have simply given up 
all their old ideas, religious and ecclesias- 
tical, but, since religious intuition cannot 
be eradicated from the soul, a great 
demand is heard all over for a religion 
pure and simple. We do our best within 
the power of our means, but I do wish we 


could have your Association with us for 


at least two or three years. However, we 
do our best, and not without result. Just 
lately a lady convert from Calvinism, Mrs. 
Percel, has been carrying on great literary 
activity in the old circle of her acquain- 
tance. Her voluminous book, just pub- 
lished, gives a very fine illustration of 
modern Unitarianism. She used to give 
lectures in different societies, and she 
comes out everywhere with her religious 
convictions. She is our Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. Our religious papers have a large 
circulation, and the Francis David Associa- 
tion gives lectures all over the country, 


_ always before a large audience. All the 
_ members of your Association will be glad, 


I hope, to hear that two years hence, in 


- gonnection with the International Council, 
we intend to celebrate the 400th year of 
the birth of Francis David. This martyr 


to his religious convictions is yet treated 


ne heart we shall have to give expression 
f our appreciation of his noble work.”’ 
Rev. Nicolas Jozan, of Budapest, writes :— 
e as a religious body have, for 
than three hundred years, stood 


firm for the principles cherished by you 
across the water. It is a legacy to us, 
sacred through the sacrifice of blood and 
tears, and transmitted from generation to 
generation with equal trust and faithful- 
ness. It is these principles that we stand 
for in the city of Budapest and the country 
round about.’’ 
Holland, 

Dr. I. M. J. Hoog, Secretary of the 
Protestantenbond of Holland, sent the 
greetings and good wishes of the chief 
committee. Professor B. D. Eerdmans, of 
Leiden, wrote expressing the hope ‘‘ that 
the meetings would be blessed by that 
spirit of religious and spiritual fellowship 
which always made such a deep impres- 
sion upon me when I came in nearer relation 
to the work of your Association.’’? M. 
Etienne Giran, of the Walloon Church, in 
sending his greetings, said that he hoped 
the principles of Unitarianism would 
spread and flourish. Rev. P. H. Hugen- 
holtz, of Amsterdam, had just been 
celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of his 
ministry, and concluded his letter with 
the words: ‘‘ May the spirit of free and 
heartfelt religion be the soul of your 
meetings and give you new thought and 
courage for the grand and noble work you 
have to do.’’ Rev. F. C. Fleischer, of 
Makkum, writes that there is no council 
or society in Holland representative of the 
Mennonites. He could only be regarded 
as a representative of the broad-minded 
members of their churches, who form, he 
believes, the large majority. His sym- 
pathies are heartily with the Unitarians 
of England and America. 


Iceland. 

Rey. Matthias Jochumsson, of Akureyri, 
writes :— 

“* Give my hearty regards to the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association and to 
all who kindly remember myself and my 
remote home. In spirit I join you and 
rejoice in your noble work, praying Al- 
mighty God to bless your endeavours to 
spread higher light of mental and moral 
culture and Christian fellowship all the 
world over. 

‘“As to affairs in this old-fashioned 
sagaland of ours, things look more pro- 
sperous now from the political point of 
view than ever before, as the result of the 
just finished work of the Royal Commission 
at Copenhagen seems not unlikely to make 
Iceland an independent state under the 
same sovereign as Denmark. They have 
prepared a Bill that only waits to become 
law by the respective Houses’ sanction. 

‘* My firm belief is that the chance for the 
furtherance of free thought and religious 
enlightenment has never in my life ap- 
peared more prosperous than at present.’’ 

Belgium. 

The Rev. James Hocart, after describing 
the religious work in which he has been 
engaged at Brussels, writes :— 

‘* As to the future, I cannot say that 
the prospects of religion, either liberal or 
orthodox, in Belgium, are very encouraging. 
I am sorry to say I do not perceive signs of 
any high spiritual and progressive aspira- 
tions in the country. Catholicism is stagnant. 
It has not been touched by Modernism, as 
the Primate, Cardinal Mercier, boasted in 
his Lenten charge. Free thought is very 
materialistic. In a general way, the para- 


mount object of the people is money- 
making. There is certainly a literary and 
artistic movement, but it cannot be called 
idealistic; and industrial, commercial, 
and financial interests are predominant 
and absorbing. The highest influences 
have tended in that direction. The moral 
aspects of the Congo question have not 
moved the public conscience, and the 
efforts of some notable men have been met 
with astonishing indifference. The chief 
anxiety is whether the colony will pay, 
especially if reforms are introduced, and if 
forced labour is abolished. 

«‘ There has been a very noticeable change 
in the country since I came to Brussels 
at the end of 1874. The liberal party then 
took an interest in religious and moral 
subjects, which were publicly discussed in 
newspapers, reviews, and pamphlets. Some 
leading men strongly insisted on the neces- 
sity of putting something positive in the 
place of Catholicism. All that has now 
completely disappeared. © Then, important 
political questions had the power of rousing 
the nation, and we used to see imposing 
and enthusiastic demonstrations in the 
streets of the large cities. Now there is a 
general apathy, even in politics; and the 
public displays of the Socialist party itself 
evidently lack the spontaneity and fervour 
of the past. Mammon is God, and the 
consequence is a general practical material- 
ism on which it is very difficult to make any 
impression. 

«Tt is this state of things which makes it 
very hard to recruit new members, especi- 
ally for us who have always appealed to 
non-Protestants. We just about keep up 
our position; during the last twelve 
months three young people have become 
attendants, one a young astronomer em- 
ployed at the Royal Observatory. The 
churches must maintain their testimony to 
the higher life, and go on working in hope 
and in preparation of a better future ; but 
Iam afraid some time will elapse before the 
reaction sets in and the people begin to 
seek again for their souls.’’ 

Italy. 

Rev. Dr. Tony André, of Florence, 
writes :— 

‘“Though distance prevents me from 
taking part in your meetings, I wish none 
the less to send you my good wishes, and 
express my remembrance. And will you 
be good enough to give my greetings to 
all those friends whom I had the pleasure 
of meeting in London at your Congress, 
and whose acquaintance I renewed at 
Boston ? ”? 

Denmark. 

Miss Mary B. Westenholz writes :— 

‘* Tf I had been able to come, and if you 
would have lent me your platform for some 
minutes, I would have liked to say a few 
words about a problem which, during this 
last year, has been pushed to the front 
in the columns of THE Inquirer. It is the 
problem of the name Unitarian. 

«Now, not to make my letter too long, 
I shall leave it to you to imagine all the 
clever, brilliant things I should then have 
said, and confine myself to reciting the 
duller bits. 

‘* An Englishman once told me, in praise 
of your late Queen Victoria, that she could 
enter all the temples in her realm and 
kneel down to worship with any and all of 
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her subjects. I feel certain that she 
could do so, and could only honestly and 
rightfully do so, because she was labelled— 
Jabelled ‘a Christian and a Protestant. It 
is, indeed, a glorious and noble thing to be 
broad minded, but you can only be so from 
a firm standpoint of your own. Without 
that, what may look like broadminded- 
ness is simply indifference. If you have a 
faith dear and precious to your heart, you 
needs must confess it in some way or other 
before you kneel to worship with men of 
other faiths, or you would feel uneasy, dis- 
loyal, and untruthful. But you cannot 
always go about confessing your faith, and 
until I became acquainted with the writings 
of the great Anglo-Saxon Unitarians I used 
to be in constant trepidation about how to 
act and speak so as neither to be unfaith- 
ful to my faith, nor to disturb and disgust 
my orthodox friends and fellow-worshippers 
by untimely, uncalled-for confessions. 
Therefore, when I found myself the fellow- 
believer of those great preachers and 
prophets who had been called and who had 
called themselves Unitarians, I joyfully 
labelled myself from the crown of my head 
to the sole of my foot: Unitarian, Unitarian, 
Unitarian! And thus labelled I find that I 
ean, like Queen Victoria, enter all the 
temples on God’s earth and kneel down to 
worship beside any earnest, devout child of 
God. 

** For this reason, alone, I value the name 
and would not willingly part with it; but 
there is still another reason why I love it, 
and that is, because it is a link between me 
and my English brethren. I love the world 
to know that Iam one of you. I wear the 
Unitarian name as I wear the colours of my 
country, with a proud and grateful heart—- 
yet with a trembling heart, lest [should fail 
to do honour to the name and those from 
whom I borrowed it.”’ 


Australia. 

The Rev. Wilfred Harris, M.A., 
Adelaide, writes :— 

**We like cur new surroundings and 
are very happy. I wish I had been in 
time to call attention at the B. and F.U.A. 
meetings to the way in which the new 
countries are being captured by the older 
and most orthodox churches. All other 
denominations seem to spread themselves 
and plant seedling churches, and raise a 
crop of their own spiritual specics in the 
open and unclaimed field of a ‘ New 
Country.’ These new countries are giving 
their wealth, their best educated youth, 
their approval into the collection box 
of the propagandist churches. Our own 
churches in Australia, after 50 years, do 
not seem to have planted any seedlings. 
It is the same ignorance of the laws of 
* Natural Religion,’ which, in the old 
country also, has left our churches seedless, 
and fruitless ; till one asks whether organs 
of reproduction have not been atrophied. 
I am disappointed that our English dis- 
cussion of ‘our great problem’ should 
turn to discuss trifles and utterly overlook 
this incapacity to reproduce ‘ children’ 
churches, whiely makes Unitarian thought 
depend on immigrants for the maintenance 
of its population. The parable of the 
sower has been read, I think, by. the 
Van Mission, which is, to my mind, the 
germ at last of a) Unitarian reproductive 
organ, 28a tree bearing fruit wherein is the 
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seed thereof after its kind. A newcountry 
startles one with the vast harvests that 
reproductive orthodoxy is now reaping 
from a nlite seeds and Sain 
churches.”’ ee 

The Rey. F. Sinclaire, M.A., of Met Saris’ 
writes :— 

“*There is great scope here for our 
work, but not many workers. At present, 
I am busily engaged in adjusting the 
balance of power between the churches 
and the socialists, and showing each of 
them that they are wrong, and both of 
them that Tamright. If anyone is spoiling 
for a fight against great odds, let him come 
to this sect-ridden city of the South, and 
help me to hang out the banner of liberal 
religion.”’ 

Canada. 

Mr. R. B. Whyte, of Ottawa, brought 
the cordial greetings of the Unitarian 
Churches in Canada. Rev. W. Delos 
Smith, of Hamilton, writes :— 

‘** Our little church continues to grow 
gradually, but surely, and in time I am 
sure it will become a recognised power for 
good in this community. “The attendance 
and interest is sustained, the outlook 
promising. Of course, we have many 
obstacles with which to contend, but 
such is true of our pioneer work every- 
where. The past year I have been doing 
more or less missionary work at our neigh- 
bouring city of Brantford (pop. 20,000, 
distance from Hamilton, 25 miles), and 
I believe the seed sown there will be pro- 
ductive in the future. At present I 
am running Casson’s ‘ Paragraph Pulpit,’ 
in one of the Brantford daily papers. It 
is attracting attention and will do our 
cause good, I am quite sure. 

‘* The memory of your visit to our chapel 
in Hamilton is fresh in my mind. We 
had nothing pretentious to show you, 
yet we enjoyed meeting you in the spirit 
of that true fellowship which binds man to 
man.’’ 

Cape Town. 

Rev. R. Balmforth writes :— 

**T do not think it is true to say that 
thoughtful men take-no interest in theo- 


logy—what they want to know is what 


relation our theology bears not only to 
our spiritual life, but to our practical 
social life here and now. We must put 
ourselves into line with the great teachers 
and prophets of the race, from Isaiah 
and Jesus down to Shelley and Ruskin, 
or we shall be left stranded, high and dry, 
along with all the other churches. It is 
really a question of the opportunity 
for the expansion of the soul and individu- 
ally through proper forms of social and 
industrial organisation. 

‘* There is another matter on which I wish 
I could make a personal appeal to our 
folks at home, that is, the publication of 
a penny - monthly magazine. I fear 
that you who live in crowded countries 
do not realise the isolation of our sym- 
pathisers in remote country districts and 
villages. They seldom hear from me, 
and consequently drift away. A monthly 


‘magazine, sent regularly to such people | g gr 


by local churches, would keep them in 
touch with us, and would help to sj 
the seed. Many would take © 
raiontlify bors a. 


ance Sunday ’’—all Unitarie 
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always, a sermon by one of our best men, 

which might be read round the fireside 

in far-away homes. Even though such 

a magazine might be published at a loss, 

it would be good missionary expenditure, , 
‘‘We are getting on fairly well here. 

Though the Cape Town population has 

gone down some thousands owing to the 

depression, our attendances are as large 

as ever, and there is a constant demand 

for our literature.’’ 


New Zealand. 

Mr. J. M. Geddis and Mrs. and Miss Gays 
represented the church at Wellington, 
and brought greetings also from the _ 
church at Auckland. Mr. Geddis said : et 
‘* We have had generous help from your — 
Association to sustain us through the 
stage of infancy, and I feel that I can give 
you the assurance that at no distant day = 
we shall be able to stand alone.’’ a om 


Brahmo Samaj of India. ; 
The Maharajah of Cooch Behar wrote me 
expressing his regret at being absent from eae 
the President’s luncheon. The Hon. K. — 
G. Gupta, Mrs. Gupta, Mrs. J. C. B 
Mr. P. N. Ghosh, Mrs. P. K. Ray, M 
T. B. Sen, and other members of tl 
Brahmo Samaj were present at 
of the meetings. 


‘. ¥, 2 “s 
my Ad of a 


at Hssex Hall, on Friday, June 12 
president, the Harn or CARLISLE 
the chair at 3 o’clock, and after 
and prayer called upon Mr. J. BRE 
hon. secretary, to read the ret 
presented a record of hard work a 
lines of previous years. 5,148 copies” 
Young Days had been sold at reduced rat 
lantern slides had been gratuitously k 
and speakers provided for many 
and provincial societies. There — 
63 affiliated societies having with 
not affiliated a total membershi 
of 6,386 members. Thirteen ps 
were now published, the latest 
‘“The World War with Intoxi 
by Rey. W. G. Tarrant. co 
with the Licensing Bill campaign — 
number of leaflets had been distri 
and 370 copies of the book ‘‘ Time Liz 
and Local Option’* had been i 
ministers. Particulars of 77 serv. 
on Temperance Sunday had bee: 
and it was hoped that on the seco: 
in November this year—‘‘ Wor 


would observe and use the occa 
Association had taken part in the : 
collection on behalf of the ‘Te 

Hospital and Band of Hope me 
and £4 9s. 7d. was collected. | 
tives had attended meetings of 
Temperance Federation, U. 
Alliance, United Kingdo u 
Union, and the Interden om 
mittee, with all of wh 
had been ees and 
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Mr. F, A. Enwarps presented the 
balance sheet. 

The CHarrMAN said he had been present 
at a deputation to the Government, and 
had represented to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that Unitarians, not being 
fanatics nor faddists, gave their support to 
the Bill. The question was pre-eminently 
one in which all could unite, irrespective 
of party or creed. He moved the adoption 
of the report, which, he said, was a record 
of hard work done, for which there was 
vital necessity. 

Rey. FrepEric er seconded, and 
contrasted the first and fifteenth reports. 
They had every reason to rejoice in the 
advance made. The resolution was carried. 

Mr. Epwarp Cuirtty, of Dover, wished 
that Unitarians would do more in this great 
cause. Mrs. Timmins moved and Mrs. 
W. G. Tarrant seconded the election of 
the officers en bloc. Votes of thanks 
concluded the proceedings. 

The joint meeting with the Social Service 
Union followed, at which an address 
was given by Mr. Percy Alden, M.P., 
reported in another column, 


Evenina Meretine. - 


- At the evening meeting the Earn of 
CARLISLE again took the chair, and moved 
** That this meeting heartily congratulates 
the Government on the introduction of the 
Licensing Bill, and trusts that every effort 
will be made to ensure it passing both 
Houses of Parliament without material 
The history of licensing re- 
form, he said, showed that local option 
was & principle to be safely recommended. 
Under the provisions of this Government 


_ measure public opinion could express itself 


hood of man. 


say 6“ 
CH. 


at once on the question of new licences, 
and later, about all. Its passing into law 
would depend very much on the character 
and amount of support the Bill received 
before it reached the House of Lords. 

— Sir Wittram B. Bowring, Bart., second- 
ing, urged that they must do all they could 
to mitigate the great social evils brought 
about by drink and poverty. In Liver- 
pool he was glad to be associated with 
others of all parties in those great problems. 
A Catholic priest had recently given 


Som very striking address, in which he 


said they were united in this work in 
the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
~The tactics of the brewers’ 
party in opposition to the measure were 
greatly to be condemned. In reply to 

“our trade, our politics,* we should 
our politics, God and our country.”’ 
The Rey. Gexrrup von Prrzotp spoke 


; in support of the resolution, From the 
, a aap Papert of view, she said, thers 


eded. In all the churches there was need 
united effort to demand a radical reform. 
he regretted that the Government had 


_ introduced the Bill before giving women | 
- the vote, for they would settle the matter | 
—they knew the evil and realised the | 
ney. Ae personal. sacrifice was de- | 


Rstilds agus solved, is 
EDALL then gave an account 4 
f 


aut here was a great valde de tla in | 
their path, Their ery should not go un- 


i 


ssociation, while a} 
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The Rey, Herpert McLacuian dealt 
with the opposition to the measure. On 
the part of some of their friends there was 
objection to the imperfect clauses dealing 
with clubs. Because the Bill was not 
drastic on this point it was characterised 
as weak and ineffective. That was a 
wrong view to take. Half a loaf was 
better than no bread; the measure was 
not a hasty step but was one in the nght 
direction—a step forward. They must 
consolidate all forces in support, sink all 
differences on minor points. He then dealt 
vigorously with the brewers’ opposition, 
and appealed for the help of women, for he 
had hopes of them. The Bill enunciated a 
sound economical principle, and was worthy 
of all support. 

The Rev. J. Mortey Mrits said that the 
Bill was not sectional—it was not drafted 
in the interests of teetotallers, but-regarded 
the larger interests of the people in the 
country. The time limit principle and 
the compensation scheme set up under its 
provisions erred on the side of generosity, 
He appealed to Unitarians to do their part ; 


for not all were taking their share in this | 


crisis. I{ they worked hard and the Bill 
became law they would be thankful to 
have had a share in it. The resolution 
was carried unanimously. 

Mrs. Hopeson Pratr then made-a 

further appeal for greater interest and 
work in the abstinence movement. 
- On the motion of the Rev. W. G. TARRANT 
a vote of thanks to the speakeis was 
adopted, and the plooeedings, concluded 
with a hymn. 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 
_AppraL To Unirarian MINIsTERs. 

- Dear Frienps AND BRETHREN IN THE 
Ministry,—We have an appeal to make 
to you, and we venture to ask of you a con- 
siderate hearing. Weare total abstainers, 
and you may say that is our business and 
none of yours. You do not interfere with 
our choice, why should we trouble our- 
selves about yours ? But on our side it is 
not a matter of choice, but of principle, 
and you will surely admit that the question 
which we have answered in one way and 
you in another is one of the gravest. It 
is not to be answered as we like or at our 
liking left unanswered. It concerns the 
physical and moral welfare of each and all 
of us. 

_ It may be that some of you have not 
given to it the serious and impartial 
consideration which it deserves. We will 
not burden you with many arguments nor 


}adduce authorities for what we say. We 


would merely state that of which we are 
ourselves persuaded, and ask of you to 
inquire for yourselves whether we are 
right. 

We abstain from 
liquors— 

- 1. Because they are dangerous to our- 
selves and to others. It is not simply 
that the man who drinks moderately 
may perhaps on some one occasion by 
‘inadvertence or under temptation drink 
to excess, and so be the cause of grave 
scandal, and perhaps bring ruin upon 
himself and his family. This danger 1s 


all 


intoxicating 


real and especially formidable to the 


ans 


minister of religion. The greater danger 
_ Which always besets the moderate 


xo ea 
gare 


Ait 


drinker is that of taking more or less 
often just a little too much, a little more 
than in his own judgment is good for 
him, so that he says what he would not 
say if he were perfectly sober, and 
behaves as he knows afterwards he had 
been wiser not to have behaved. The 
total abstainer in these respects is safe. 

2. Because there is a growing con- 
sensus of opinion among physiologists 
that alcohol in any form and even in 
very small regular doses is injurious to 
health, and is so especially in the case 
of the brain worker. Unless we are 
persuaded that they are all wrong, it is 
wrong in us to indulge in that which 
diminishes, though it be but little, from 
our too little power of study, of thought, 
of judgment, of speech. Writes the late 
Sir Henry Thompson (not an abstainer) : 
** Don’t take your daily wine under 
pretext of its doing you good. Take it 
frankly as a luxury, one which must.be 
paid for—by some persons very lightly, 
by some at a high price, but always.to 
be paid for. And mostly some loss of 
health, or of mental power, or of calmness 
of temper, or of judgment, is the price.”’ 
Are any of us, us ministers especially, 
rich enough to afford it ? 

3. Even supposing there is no danger 
to ourselves, and that the medical 
authorities are mistaken, it is beyond 
question that alcoholic drink is a terrible 
danger to others, and that the use of it 
frequently leads to the abuse of it, and 
brings ruin and misery upon families 
which but for its curse might be happy 
and prosperous. We ministers do not 
set ourselves up as the examples for 
others to follow, yet we cannot help it 
but that men will look up to us, and if 
they do not imitate what is better in 
our conduct, they will justify themselves 
by our example i in whatis worse. ‘‘ My 
minister drinks; why shouldn’t I?” 
What answer can the parent or the wife 
make to such a defence of drinking which 
is always going to be moderate, but 
which leads to bad company and tends 
to finish in excess? An abstaining 
minister makes abstainers; a ininister 
who is a moderate drinker may be the 
cause that some one or more of those 
he ministers to drink to excess. 

4, Lastly, dear brethren, put your- 
selves, we beg of you, in the midst 
between the two opposing forces—those 
who contend in defence of moderate 
drinking (for nobody defends excess) and 
those who plead for total abstinence. 
On which side, think you, the minister 
of religion should be found? You are 
makers of sermons as good as any we 
can compose ; we leave it to yourselves 
to develop the subject. 

We who sign this Appeal are men of all 
ages, some just beginning our ministry and 
others drawing near to the close of it. As 
fellow-workers with you for the Kingdom 
of God, we beseech you to give it your 
serious consideration. 

Frederic Allen (London), Neander Anderton 
(Pendleton), Alfred Amey (Pudsey), 
Joseph Anderton (Liverpool), Alexander 
O. Ashworth (Belfast), C. D. Badland 
(Kidderminster), John C. Ballantyne 
(London), J. H. Belcher (Plymouth), 
John Birks (Yarmouth), William Birks 
(Diss), W. Copeland Bowie (London), 8. 
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S. Brettell (Darlington), J. wae Herford (Stand), A. M. Ho'den (Warwick),| YORKSHIRE UNITARIAN UNION. 
penter (Oxford), George V. Crook (New-| J. Howard (Shrewsbury), T. J. Jenkins E ss 

ry), J. Walter Cock (Attercliffe), Henry | (Hinckley), R. Maxwell King (Newtown- held at Sheffield on Seturday, va = 
ake (Carlisle), David Davis (London), | ards), W. J. Phillips (Nottage), H. Raw- At the business meeting in Channing 
V. D. Davis (London), Henry Dawtrey | lings (London), D. G. Rees (Bridgend), W. Hall, the President, Mr. Grosvenor Talbot, 
(Manchester), H. Enfield Dowson (Gee | Reynolds (Liverpool), W. Rosling (Brad-| took the 
Cross), Thomas Dunkerley (Comber), T.| ford), E. L. H. Thomas (Wilmslow). 


E. M. Edwards (London), John Ellis ges é tz 

prospective exhaustion of the last bazaar 
LeemepEty) soln HYAnS Booeaaieys fund, it was resolved to hold another bazaar 
John Felstead (Lewes), George Argyll! PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF LAN- |in the autumn of next year. 
Ferguson (Gateshead), W. Wielding) GagnHiRE AND CHESHIRE. On the motion of the Rev. 0. J. SiRees 


(Ballyclare), A. Cunliffe Fox (Man- , seconded by Mr. F. G. Jackson, the follow- 
chester), George Fox (Stockport), R. H.| Tus year’s meeting of the Assembly was snp teReletiorl aa adopted 


Greaves (York), Alfred Hall (Newcastle- held at Stockport on Wednesday, June 17. ip : 3 
on-Tyne), Fred. Hankinson (London), | The annual service was conducted by the That this annual meeting of the York- 


chair, and the report and 
accounts were adopted. In view of the 


Charles Hargrove (Leeds), W. Harrison Rev. H. W. Hawkes, and the sermon | shire Unitarian Union welcomes the Licens- * 
(Stalybridge), H. W. Hawkes (Liver- preached by the Rev. T. Lloyd Jones, | ing Bill as affirming the principle that the = 
pool), Rowland Hill (Bedford), Jesse| both of Liverpool. At the subsequent | national welfare is the paramount interest L 

Hipperson (Bermondsey and Peckham), business meeting the president, the Rey. | in determining the conditions of the liquor ~ 


Fred. A. Homer (West Bromwich), E.| W. Harrison, delivered his address, and | traffic, and calls upon all the churches to 
O. Jenkins (Llandyssul), T. Lloyd Jones| the Rev. T. P. Spedding was elected | unite in securing the passing of the Bill, ’ 
(Liverpool), L. Jenkins Jones (Plum- | Supporter for 1909. The Rev. R. Travers | with such improvements as may be found a 
stead), R. C. Jones (Lampeter), Simon | Herford, having accepted the secretaryship desirable in the public interest.”’ ares. 
Jones (Swansea), W. H. Lambelle (Mid-| of the Widows’ Fund, retired from his] After the business meeting there wasa 
dlesbrough), Edgar Lockett (Banbridge), | PoSition as colleague in the secretaryshi p of | religious meeting in the chapel, conducted 
J. Joseph Magill (Rademon), A. J.| the assembly with the Rev. H. Enfield | by the Rev. A. H. Dolphin, when the ser- 
Marchant (Deptford), J. J. Marten Dowson, and the new committee will have | mon was preached by the Rev. W. Copeland 
(Horsham), J. J. McCleery (Raloo), | to appoint his successor. — _ | Bowie, secretary of the British and Foreign 
Herbert McLachlan (Leeds), S. H. Mel-| _ The report of the Committee op Public | Unitarian Association. 
lone - (Holywood), J. Morley Mills] Questions dealt with the ministers’ liberty} In the evening a public meeting washeld 
(Bootle), John Miskimmin (since de-| of speech, education, and unemployment. | jn Channing Hall, Mr. A. J. Hobson pre- 
ceased), Joseph A. Miskimmin (Glen-| To this we hope to return in a future | siding. A resolution in memory of the late 
rm), Richard Newell (Bedfield), G. A. | sue. ret f _ | Rev. W. Blazeby, of Rotherham, was 
Payne (Knutsford), Gertrud Von Petzold} To the committee’s resolution suggesting passed, and after a resolution commending 
(Leicester), Joseph Pollard (Bury St.| # compromise on the education question, | the work of the Union to the churches, Mr. 
Edmunds), W. W. Chynoweth Pope| 8 amendment was moved by the Rev. | John Harrison, president of the British and 
(Lewisham), W. G. Price (Stalybridge), | J- ©: Pollard of Lancaster, seconded by Foreign Unitarian Association, and Mr. 
Chas. E. Reed uRBEoee), Sc Bp8 VE the Rev. J. H. Weatherall of Bolton, and | Leonard New, representing the East Che- 
Roberts (Liverpool), J. B. Robinson carried by a large majority, as follows :— | shire Christian Union, were cordially wel- 
(Shepton Mallet), W. W. Robinson That this assembly is of opinion that | comed, and the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie 
(since deceased), W. Lawrence Schroeder | 20 solution or settlement of the education | was thanked for his sermon. ae 
(Sale), Matthew R. Scott (Ainsworth), | question will ever be found until the State] Qn the motion of the Rev. C. Hargrove, _ 
George John Slipper (Moneyrea), A. only undertakes the secular part and leaves seconded by Mr. E. O. Dodgson, the fol- 
Cobden Smith (Manchester), A. Leslie ne pare of ee: the eee lowing resolution was adopted :— Y 
: "ST saith i esl ue urther amendment, moved by Mr re 

Spite Feuer AN Rodger D:.Ghres, teadisiner hatte vedo ae That this nga of Yorkshire Unies * 
Smyth (Manchester), H. Shaen Solly | must be on thesecular basis, but welcoming = a 
(Poole), F. W. Stanley (since deceased), | the suggested temporary compromise, Se, Was 
C. J. Street (Sheffield) ; James C. Street eects oe: Mr. age Ne Rig 
(Shrewsbury), Frederick Summers (Lon- | 25 the Substantive motion. ZOOMING Hore n the-way of sitet 
don), W. G. Tarrant (Wandsworth), dene! oe Pag EET ea i dll rat eee a re the He a nt 
Hugon §. Tayler (Chesterfield), E. Thack- | aS a'so ee Oe Seta of the children of the nation, and while 
ray (Huddersfield), Eustace Thompson] ‘‘ That this Provincial Assembly of | doing equal justice to all churches and par- 4 
(Belfast), Alfred Thompson (Dudley), | Presbyterian and Unitarian ministers and | ties may ensure that all will combine 
Albert Thornhill (Failsworth), W. G.| congregations of Lancashire and Cheshire, | to promote the physical and spiritual wel- 
Topping (Oldbury), Wm. Lyddon Tucker | earnestly desiring the promotion of the best fare of those on whose ability, vigour, re 
(Bridport), Ephraim Turland (Newbury), | interests of the Unitarian and Free Christian uprightness, and intelligence the future of 
Charles B. Upton (Oxford), E. A.| Churches of this kingdom, acknowledges | our race must depend.” 
Voysey (Northampton), Frank Walters| with grateful appreciation the assistance ; 
iio aoe William Weather-| rendered to those churches by various erie was sa a 
all (Moria), J. H. Weatherall (Bolton), | agencies, and especially by the British N. Far 
Alex. Webster (Aberdeen), W. Whitaker oe Foreign Deaah Association, and ACOBRECTION ae 
(Hull), J. Morgan Whiteman (Chatham), | the National Conference of Unitarian} Si®,—The Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas — 
Joseph H. Wicksteed (Letchworth),| and other kindred churches, and at the | has called my attention to a passage in the 
Philip H. Wicksteed (Wantage), W. E.| same time urges these two bodies to jointly B. and F. U. A. anniversary sermon in whic hs 
Williams (Wimbledon), Francis Wood| summon a special meeting at an early |1 have, unintentionally, done him an i 
(Manchester), J. J. Wright (Chowbent), | date not later than Whit-week, 1909, and justice. Some few lines are given in 
Isaac Wrigley (Lye, Stourbridge). to invite the said churches to send delegates verted commas, as if they were a quot 
thereto, the purpose of the meeting to | from the Hibbert Journal. This is a m 

This appeal was originally drafted about | be to consider how to secure a better | take. I wish to Bbc ae the in 
two years ago, and it will be seen that | adjustment of our denominational organisa- | Commas, and thus make the passa 
several of those who signed have since | tions.”’ rendering of what seems to me_ al 
passed away. Since its recent issue with} On the motion of the Rev. H. Enfield | the article in the Hibbert (J ods 
the above signatures the following further] Dowson, a hearty vote of thanks was and no longer a verbal cunt 
names have been received :— passed to the Rev. R. T. Herford for his the mistake, for which I can har 

J. M. Connell (Bury St. Edmunds). | services asco-secretary. _ It was certainly i pee 
G. V. Crook (Cork), W. H. Eastlake] At the evening meeting, over which | 1 hose y obl 
(Idle), Roger Finnerty (Ilminster), F. K, | Mr. J. F. Spedding presided, addresses were kindly insert this 
Freeston (Kensington), J. Graham (Bristol), given by Mr. H. P. Greg, and the Rev. A. Ws has “ 
C. A. Greaves (Canterbury), R. Travers | Fox and J. H. Weatherall. 


ap See sy 


may now at length be arrived at, such as = 
will put an end to the religious strife which 


> 
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ASSOCIATION OF IRISH NON-SUB- 
SCRIBING PRESBYTERIANS. 


THE annual meetings of the Association 
were held in Belfast. On Tuesday evening, 
June 16, the Rev. Joseph Wood, of Bir- 
mingham, preached in All Souls’ Church, 
and next day, after a Communion Service 
in All Souls, conducted by the Revs. 
Principal Gordon and W. Napier, the 
annual business meeting was held in the 
First Church under the presidency of the 
Rev. W. H. Drummonp. 

At the beginning of his address, the 
PRESIDENT paid a warm tribute to the 
memory of the late Frederic Thomas, of 
Cairncastle. It would be difficult, he said, 
to imagine a man more sincerely loved, 
and whose influence, though quiet and 
unassuming, was so deeply felt amongst 
his friends. He had left behind him a 
very fragrant memory and a_ beautiful 


example of what the life of a country 


minister should be. Proceeding to speak 
of the work of the Association, he said 
some of them felt that they wanted to 
make their influence, both in their own 
churches and outside, more strongly felt 
than it had been in the past. Opportuni- 
ties in the country districts were not so 
appreciable as in the city, and his own 
conviction was that in Belfast there was a 
growing opportunity for liberal religious 
thinkers, that there were numbers of men 
who had never come into contact with 
organised religious life at all, and who 
were groping their way for some faith 
by which they could live. Every year saw 
an increase in the number of men who 
found themselves unable to interpret the 
Christian religion and the meaning of the 
world and their own life in the old tradi- 
tional terms. At present they were as 
sheep scattered abroad ; they were solitary 
thinkers and solitary voices ; but even in 
the few years he had been in Belfast he 
seemed to see a distinct growth in the 
interest in liberal progressive thought, and 
he hoped more of their churches, with their 
fine traditions and religious freedom, would 
be able to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of bearing witness—brave, simple 


witness—to spiritual faith, and the possi- 


bilities in the changes of the world of 
finding guidance and inspiration in deep 
belief in God, 

Dr. 8. H. MeEttone was appointed 
President for the ensuing year, and in 
acknowledging the honour, spoke of the 
advantages of their position in churches 
that were not creed-bound, but also of 
their dangers. He warned them not 
to mistake hidebound conservatism for 
adherence to principle and easy-going 
indifference for liberty. They might let 
mere prejudices and personal preferences 
stand in the way of common good, but 


they did well to be loyal to the splendid 


traditions handed down by their fathers. 


The Presbyterian system of management 


was a democratic one; an efficient mem- 
bership need not be numerically very 
large, but if it was efficient it provided the 


conditions for genuine spiritual progress as 
well as that warmth of fellowship which 
was the strongest attractive force. 
ae their people realise the responsibility that 
rested upon every one of them, and then 
_ they might be assured that the future of 


Let 


e Non-Subseribing Presbyterian Church 
ds L be worthy_of its, past. 


The protest of the committee on the 
subject of the Irish Universities Bill we 
have already reported. The special sub- 
committee was re-appointed to watch the 
progress of the Bill through Parliament and 
take all possible steps to strengthen its 
unsectarian character, 

The report of the Temperance Committee 
had a passage strongly approving of the 
Government’s Licensing Bill, and expressing 
the hope that its principles would be ex- 
tended to Ireland. 

The meeting was followed by the annual 
dinner, under Dr. Mellone’s presidency. 


CENTRAL POSTAL MISSION. 


THE twentieth annual meeting of the 
Central Postal Mission and Union of 
Unitarian Workers was held on Thursday 
afternoon, June 11, at Essex Hall, and was 
well attended. 

Miss Tacart (president) took the chair, 
and Miss Fiorence Hitz (hon. sec.) 
read the report. After referring in gener- 
ous terms to the congress held in America 
last September, the report noted an in- 
crease of 535 in the number of corre- 
spondents over the previous year, and that 
1,542 old correspondents remained on the 
books. Ofthe advertisements, that appear- 
ing in the Christian Commonwealth brought 
the largest number of replies (330), chiefly 
owing to the prominence which it gave to 
the New Theology. Particulars were 
given of the work of the central committee, 
and special reports from 20 affiliated socie- 
ties were added. Two features stood 
out prominently—the erection of a new 
club-room at Bedfield, and the interesting 
correspondence with inquirers. The ex- 
tension of the Bedfield Chapel had cost 
£88, and this had been met by a special 
appeal. The room was furnished by the 
generosity of Mr. C. C. Grundy, and pic- 
tures had been given by the Kyrle Society. 
The chapel members had themselves 
raised £16 of the cost. The room afforded 
wider scope for usefulness, but many good 
plans had been foiled by local prejudice. A 
new departure in advertising was made by 
the cffer of literature in the (Giornale 
@ Italia, a paper of modernist tendencies 
published in Rome. Correspondents wrote 
from many towns asking for Unitarian 
books in Italian. The B. & F. U. A. have 
only one tract in Italian, ‘‘ Unitarian 
Christianity Explained,’’ and if, as appears 
likely, this movement grows, more Uni- 
tarian works will need translation. 
Large numbers of tracts have been dis- 
tributed, and 1,136 theological books 
lent. Several works have been put into 
Braille for the benefit of the blind. 
The committee felt that the old 
chapels scattered over the country were 
of immense value, not only as sacred 
records of religious life in the past, but as 
future strongholds of Unitarianism, and 
hoped that they would be maintained 
for many good purposes. 

Miss Eruen C. Laxre presented the 
balance sheet. The receipts were nearly 
£100 more than in the previous year, on 
account of the special donations. The 
Suffolk Village Mission Account of £251 
14s. Gd. was balanced by drawing £41 
4s. 11d. from the general fund and £10 from 
the reserve fund. Towards the general 
account of £159 0s. 2d., subscriptions 


amounting to £113 17s. were received, 
and donations of £11 6s. 5d. A grant of 
£15 had been made to the Melbourne 
Postal Mission. An appeal was made 
for additional subscribers. 

Miss TaGart rejoiced that the central 
society had still the confidence of the sub- 
scribers. No indirect appeal for an addi- 
tional income had been made, no strata- 
gem—such as a bazaar or a concert—and 
yet the money had been subscribed. It 
had been stated that frivolity and gam- 
bling filled a large part in the life of the 
upper classes ; the Central Postal Mission 
appealed to the democracy and the bus y 
toilers who sought truth. The Rev. R. J. 
Campbell’s message had incidently en- 
larged their correspondence. In the face 
of this expansion it was to be regretted that 
the name Unitarian was distrusted by 
some ; it was hard for the converts who 
gloried in the new freedom to understand 
such a controversy. American Unitarians 
had formed an archeological society for 
the preservation of buildings, pulpits, old 
records and books; these interesting 
memorial outposts of the faith and of 
religious and political liberty were worth 


preserving. Of America, William Watson 
had said, ‘‘I have never breathed thy 


air, yet salute thee from afar ’’ ; he recog- 
nised its ‘‘ energy divine.’’ By imbibing 
this spirit of freedom in the past we bring 
its advent nearer home. 

Lady Tabor moved the adoption of the 
report and accounts. A great deal of 
excellent work for twenty years had been 
performed by a faithful anddevoted band, 
who had-striven to keep the lamp burning, 
which was to them the ‘‘ light of the 
world.’? Much of this was unrecorded. 
She gave some interesting reminiscences 
of workers in Manchester—of Mrs. Brooke 
Herford, the foster-mother of the Postal 
Mission there ; of Mrs. Harry Rawson, the 
sunshine of the meetings. The Central 
and other Postal Missions were striving 
with untiring zeal and energy to spread 
a faith which was as high as the love 
of God and as deep as human nature. 

Rev. R. H. Lamsiey seconded. Being 
for ten years resident in Melbourne he had 
some right to speak on the religious needs 
of Australia in connection with postal mis- 
sion work. Though geographically a long 
way off, the continent was not inaccessible 
from some aspects. Social problems of 
the European were not identical with those 
of the Australian. He had no education 
problem, and was impatient with those who 
had. On other questions, too, they 
neither understand nor are understood. 
The history of the continent showed that 
emigrants, smarting under social wrongs 
in the homes they had left, were anxious 
not to reproduce such bad conditions, and 
therefore colonies had developed which, 
like Victoria, were ‘‘a paradise for the 
working-man.’’ It was the master pas- 
sion of Australia to abolish poverty and 
obtain the same conditions of labour for 
all. This intense pre-occupation produced 
a great and pathetic trust in the Govern- 
ment, for on its Acts the colonist depended 
for fair treatment. The Australian was 
always disappointed in his Government— 
had always a_ striking reliance on the 
Government that might be. Such _pre- 
occupation and reliance on_ political 
methods had led to the wiping out of others 
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and among them the dependence on the 
religious life in churches. Criticism of 
church methods was intensely bitter and 
powerful. The church had lost the con- 
fidence of the people and progress was at 
a standstill. Australia from this side 
appeared to have no approach, but the 
Postal Mission could minister to Australian 
conditions of life from within its own bor- 
ders. It was difficult in a vast continent 
to get advertisements placed so that they 
would generally appear. He suggested 
the formation of a postal mission in all 
states and a central postal mission in one 
city, say, Sydney or Melbourne. An 
Englishman found it difficult to imagine 
the isolated hardship and loneliness of a 
thinker who had lost faith in all the old 
ereeds. He made a pathetic plea for 
greater consideration of the ‘‘ man in the 
bush.’? There was nothing to prevent 
Australia being regarded as an arbiter 
of peace in the far East as America was 
regarded in the West. A man and a horse 
with a pack saddle could do much—-there 
was a field for missionary work practically 
untouched as yet. Australia needed stimu- 
lation, and he commended the considera- 
tion to the central committee. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 

Mrs. Hopeson Prart paid an eloquent 
tribute to the missionary zeal of the 
workers. In all earnestness she asked 
whether they were courageous enough in 
their work, and related some humorous 
and interesting experiences. In times of 
difficulty and despair, prayer was a fount 
of strength. A farmer had prayed for 
help over the ‘* hard bits and little turn- 
ings.’’ With help at such times and with 
Paul’s splendid optimism they were sure 
of final success. 

Mrs. Nori, Jounson moved the re-elec- 
tion of the officers and committee. Miss 
Barmpy seconded, and the resolution was 
carried. 

Rev. Ricnarp Newett spoke of his 
work at Bedfield and Framlingham, 
and the gratitude of his village friends 
for the new room, and told of the excellent 
purposes to which it was put. 

Mr. Goacurr, of Coalville, and Mr. 
Jenkins, of Oldham, gave interesting 
accounts of pioneer work, 

A vote of thanks, proposed to Mr. H. G. 
CHANCELLOR, and carried by acclamation, 
brought the meeting to a close. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


ene 


[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest.] 


ow anes 


Tavistock (Appointment).—The Rev. E. 
Rattenbury Hodges has received and accepted a 
unanimous invitation to the pulpit of the Abbey 
Chapel. 


Birmingham: Hurst-street Mission.— 
We regret to hear that the Rev. W. J. Clarke, 
owing to nervous breakdown, has been ordered 
away for a prolonged and complete rest. This 
will necessarily add greatly to the arduous 
duties of the mission staff, and friends are 
asked kindly to bear this in mind, and especially 


require Mr. Clarke’s own attention. 


ae 


Cardiff.At the close of the morning service 
at West Grove Church, on Sunday last, June 21, 
a touching tribute was paid by the minister, 
the Rey. F. Blount Mott, to the memory of the 
late Rev. George St. Clair, and upon the propo- 
sition of Mr. W. A. Moore, seconded by Mr. 
A. F. B. Mills, and supported hy Mr. T. 
Yates, the following resolution was passed 
in solemn silence:—‘‘That we, the congre- 
gation of the West Grove Unitarian Church, 
desire to express our deep sympathy with the 
widow and family of the late Rev. George St. 
Clair, in their bereavement. Remembering with 
affectionate appreciation the years of faithful 
service as minister of this church, during which 
Mr. St. Clair endeared himself to all, and his 
many acts of personal kindness, we desire to 
record that the influence of his character and 
life still remains a living power among those 
here to whom he ministered.” 

London: Essex Churchi—The amount 
of the Hospital Collection last Sunday was 
£240 13s. 1d. 

London: Stepney.—On Sunday, June 7, 2 
special flower service was held in the afternoon 
at College Chapel, when the Rev. G. Carter gave 
an impressive addresson the text “ As aroot out 
of a dry ground.”? About 50 children and adults 
were present. OnSunday, June 14, Mrs. Hodgson 
Pratt gave an address to the school on the subject 
of Boys’ Brigades, which though in themselves 
apparently harmless and certainly attractive, 
she regarded ag objectionable and to be avoided, 
because they were used as stepping-stones to 
the army. Courage, she said, was expected of 
all men, and though often shown by the soldier 
it was present in the man, 


Moseley Unitarian Christian Church.— 
The Sunday-school anniversary services were 
held at Dennis-road Council School on Sunday 
last, June 21, the preachers being as follows :— 
Morning, Rev. T. A. Gorton (minister). After- 
noon, Mrs. W. C. Hall, B.A., and in the evening 
the Rev. W. C. Hall, M.A. (Waverley-road 
Church, Small Heath). There were good con- 
gregations, especially at the evening service, 
when there were about 240 present. The 
children, assisted by an augmented choir, de- 
serve special praise for the very efficient manner 
in which they rendered the musical portion of the 
services, the items worthy of special mention 
being the chorus. ‘And the Glory of the Lord” 
(Messiah), and the hymn for the little children, 
two verses of which were taken as a solo by 
Eileen Young. ‘The organist of the church, 
Mr. E. J. Hughes, conducted in his usually able 
and painstaking manner, and Mr. W. Harris pre- 
sided at the organ. ‘The collections for the day, 
including the children’s collecting 
amounted to over £12. The music will be re- 
peated next Sunday evening. Preacher, Mr. 
Nightingale. : 

Stockton-on-Tees.—The 220th anniversary 
of this church was held on Sunday last, when 
the services were conducted by Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie. He also visited the Sunday-school, and 
addressed the children. On Monday evening, 
a conversazione was held in the school-room. 
Addresses were delivered by Rev. W. C. Bowie, 
Rev. A. Hall, of Newcastle, and others. Mr. 
Hall spoke with great earnestness of the need of 
co-operation between our churches of the North- 
Eastern district, which he has at heart. This, 
his first visit to the congregation, is cordially 
welcomed, and his inspiring words will be re- 
membered. The evening passed off very plea- 
santly. There was a good attendance, and an- 
excellent entertainment was given in the shape 
of vocal and instrumental music and recitations. 
Rey. W. C. Bowie’s visit has been much appre- 
ciated ; and he leaves pleasant recollections of 
his helpful words and message. 


Taunton (Welcome Meeting).—A largely 
attended social meeting of the Mary-street con- 
gregation was held in the Memorial Schools on 
Thursday evening, June 18, to welcome the Rey. 
John Birks, F.G.S., as minister. Mr. Birks was 
minister at Taunton twenty-five years ago, and 
received a very cordial welcome on his return to 
the congregation. Mr."E. C. Goodland presided, 


and during an interval of the musical programme | 
Mr. James Yandall proposed a vote of welcome, 
which was seconded by Mr. J. Baggs, and sup- | 


ported by Mr. G. Bond, superintendent of the 


Sunday School, and Mr. C. Bond, on behalf of | * 
‘the members of the Bible class. Mr. Birk e 
to refrain from any correspondence which would | 


Pee 


A i 


cards, | 


Bats, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
a4 ‘ 2 


Brackpoot, South Shore Uni 
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the spirit of friendship, love, and truth, remem- 
bering that they were living in an age of prac- 
tical religion, and that theirs was a simple, 
practical fa th. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


{t is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afterneca. 


— +4 


SUNDAY, June 28. 


LONDON. bar 
Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR 
Horn. en 
Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Jxss® Hiprrr- 
SON. ; 


Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
ll and 7, Rev. GroraE Carrer. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Mr. H. G. CHANCELLOR, 
Child’s Hil), All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- — 
road, 11.15, Rev. F. Haxxiyson; 6.30, Rev. 
Epaar Dartyy: aa 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, — 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. + a 
Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. Marcmant. pare 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
Rev. Franx K. Frerston; 6.30, Rev. 
P. Farwey, B.A. Sond 
Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upto: 
6.30, Rev. H. Woops PErris. ‘ 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatha 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. RAW1rN@s, 
Hampstead, Rossiyn-hill Chapel, 11.15, 
Gow, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. Stoprorp 


M.A. . ea 
Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 — 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH, 
Ilford, Assembly Rooms, Broadway, 7, 
H. L. Jackson. SE ’ 
Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and — 
7, Rey. E. Savett Hicks, M.A. — ee 


Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 
Evcar Dartyn; 7, Rev. F. Hanxrnso 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 1l and 7, Rey. CHa’ 
Roper, B.A. 1 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Pops. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
J. Pace Horrs. “an 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal — 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Coorrr, B.A. — 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11, Rev. J. Hiprnn- 
son; 6.30, Mr. C. H. NorTHMoRE. | 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Chure 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenxtns JONES. __ 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
and 7, Rev. Frerix Taytor, B.A. 
Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. 
MarsHatt; 7, Mr. EDWARD CAPLETON. _ 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. F. W. 
G. Foat, MA. | aa 
Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. J. Toye 
6.30, Mr. Detta Evans. : ae 
Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B 
Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hal}, 11 and 
-W.. BE. WiniitamssrB. Aly SS 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7. 
MumMeryY. © rete 


eit carta - 5 rr 
1b, Bate 


ABERYSTWITH, New Street ‘Meet: ng a 
and 6.30, Mr. D. R. Davizs. a” 


J. M. McDowE LL. ie 2 
Brackroon, Dickson-road, North Sho. 
and 6.30, Rev. RopeRT MoGEE. oe 2 


Lytham-road South, 11 
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Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. ARTHUR GINEVER, B.A, 

Dusty, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. H. 
Vancrz, B.D. 

Guitprorp, Ward-street Church, North-street, 
11 and 6.30, Mr. Grorae WARD. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. 8S. Burrows. 

Harroaatr, Dawson’s Rooms, St. Mary’s Walk, 
6.30, Rev. W. R. Suaanxs. “The Living 
Church.”’ 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MArrTEn. 

Lzeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES 
Hancrove, M.A. 

LEICESTER, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GERTRUD VON PretTzoup, M.A. 

LiverPoor, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. MatHEW WATKINS. 

Liverroor, Hope-street Church, 1], Rev. J. 
Coruins OnaeErs, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. H. D. 
Ropekrts. : 

LivERpPoon, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11, Rev. H. 
D. Rozerts; 6.30, Rev. J. C. Opaurs, B.A. 

Marpstong, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

New Bricuton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. E. Parry. 

Newrokrt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LivEns. 

OxrorpD, Manchester College, 11.30. 

PortrsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 

- Rey. JAmMEs Burton, M.A. 


Porrsmoutn, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 


Mr. T. Bonn. 


ScarporovucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, | 


Rev. W. Brexs. 

a Szvrenosks, Besseli’s Green, The Old Meeting 

Be House, 11. 

Z SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 

C J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

o> SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wi~itam AGAR. 

SovutHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Marturw R. Scort. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. A. E. O’Connork, B.D. 

£ Tounsriver WELLS, Mechanics’Institute, Dudley- 

—8 road, 11 and 6.30. ; 

West Krrspy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 

11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawkzs, 


—— >. 

3 ; GERMANY. 

_-«-Hawpurna, The Church of the Liberal Faith, 
Logenhaus, Welckerstrasse. 11, Rev. 


3 GARDNER PRESTON. 

= ; SOUTH AFRICA. 

oe Carrtown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
r Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. RamspEN Ba.Lm- 
ee FORTH. 

% : 

- MARRIAGE. 

-—-« GornisHu—RoweE.—On June 18, at Rosslyn 
fake Hill Chapel. Hampstead, by the Rev. Henry 


oe 

be? Gow, B.A., Charles William Cornish, of 13, 

---- Liawn-road, Hampstead, to Ada Lucy Rowe, 

youngest daughter of the late John Kingdon 
Rowe, of Hampstead, N.W. 


Me DEATHS. 


Horrincer.—On June 19, at 18, Highfield- 
street, Leicester, Fanny Hottinger, aged 
76, for more than 50 years a teacher of 

____ Janguages in Leicester. 

- Cox.—On June 22, at her residence, Fairholme, 

_ Windermere, Eliza, daughter of the late 
George Lissant Cox, of Liverpool, in her 90th 

year. 


ee Situations, 
ie VACANT AND WANTED 
a pe 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
ae CIES in their Commercial Department 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
_ Education and Manners. No Premium re. 
quired, Term of Indentures four years.— 
- A apt y by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
% ed, Witton, Birmingham, 
‘FJ OUSE-PARLOURMAID. — Wanted 
Fuly 22, age about 25. Good wages.—Mrs. 
p Roscor, The Sun Dole, Redington- 


examination, 
| Head Master, Last day of application, July 
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Schools, etc, 


home Gcanes 


HANNING HOUSEHIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoaRDING ScHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HIGHGATE, Lonpon,N. Head Mistress ; Miss 
Lintan Tatport, B.A, Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healtbysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the HEAD MIsTREss. 


LETCHWORTH SCHOOL, 


LETCHWORTH, HERTS. 


CHOOL FOR BOYS, from six years up- 
wards. Bracing air. Thorough all 
round, unsectarian education, without 
break, fitting for professional or other careers. 
Special regard to health and physical develop- 
ment. Delicate boys properly cared for. 
Principal,—J, H. N. Stephensen, M.A. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANT WiCEH, 

In the Chesh're Plain, four miles from 
Crewe, opened ia 1900. Modern Buildings, 
standing in 24 acres of grounds. Preparation 
for University Scholarships and Matricula- 
tion, or for Professional and Commercial life. 

NExT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION JULY 21, 

AT THE SCHOOL. 
For prospectus and particulars of admission 


on the Foundation apply to the Head Master, 
'H. L. Jones, M.A. (Oxon.), or to the Clerk to 
‘the Governors, 38, Barton Arcade, Manchester, 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANT- 
WICH. — The Examination for the 
CuARLES JONES SCHOLARSHIP, value £25 per 


‘annum, for the Sons of Ministers, will be held 


at the same time and place as the ordinary 
Entrance Examination (see above). Candi- 
dates must be under 14 on the first day of 
For particulars apply to the 


U PAIR. — French Gentleman, 
student, 22, Protestant, offers lessons in 
mathematics or natural science for board in 
English family from July 15 to October 15. 
Country or country town preferred. — M 
BARTOZEWSKI, 85, Avenue d’Orleans, Paris. 


Board and Residence, 


POUBNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivailed position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard tables 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade- 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—-Apply, Mrs, and Mr. Pocoox. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 


tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 


/BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 


able throughout, Sea View, excellent cuisine, 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate, 
—Mr.and Mrs. Srpnry P. Porrer. 


Neate CORNWALL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 
view.—Mrs. VickrRs, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


CARBOROUGH.— Apartments, 

Good cooking and attendance. Unit- 

arian Family.—Mrs. GARRETT, 26, Esplanade- 
gardens, South Cliff, close to Spa. 


O LET, FOR AUGUST.—Furnished 

Farm-house on Bredon Hill in Gloucester- 

shire; five bedrooms, two sittingrooms.—Apply 
the Rev. L. P. Jacks, 28, Holywell, Oxford. 


ESWICK.—Furnished House to be 
Let. Dining, drawing, 3 bedrooms (4 

Bath, h. & c¢., gas cooker. Near 
Station. River and mountainviews. £2 10s. 
weekly, Aug, aud Sept. £3 33,—Miss NEWLING, 
Pentwyn Cottage. 


beds). 


—— 
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fn the press and will shortly be published, 


A PAMPHLET ON 


THE PRESENT STATE OF THE 
UNITARIAN CONNECTION. 


By FRANCIS HAYDN WILLIAMS, 
Minister of Flowergate Old Chapel, Whitby 
_It will deal with the present meaning and 

significance of the term “GOD,” the Camp- 
bell muddle, the Monism of Professor Jacks, 
the Unitarian Van Mission, &c., &c. 


_ Shakespeare’s words on “Sweet Religion,” 
in ‘‘Hamlet,’ Act iii. Scene 4, are pretty 
well exemplified in the present state of the 
pulpit. 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED. Prick THREEPENCE, 


Contents for JULY. 


A pevenaaic Basis of Belief in a Future 
ife. 

The Disparagement of God’s Call. 

Queen Victoria and “ Women’s Rights.” 

‘he Peril of the Hour :—Soldiering. 

Notes on India. 

Notes by the Way. 

Gems “ of Purest Ray Serene.” 


A. C. FIFIE.p, 44, Fleet-street, 
and all Booksellers. 


UNITARIAN HORE MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE. 
THE GARDEN PARTY 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS 


WILL BE HELD ON 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 1, 
3.30 to &. 


Admission will be by ticket only. Invitations will 
be sent to any friends of the College on application to 
“The Secretaries,” Summerville, Victoria Park, Man- 
chester. 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE.—The Annual Public Ex- 
amination of the Students of the Unitarian 
Home Missionary College will be held at 
SUMMERVILLE, Manchester, on Tuesday, June 
30, commencing at 11.0 am. The Visitor’s 
Address on “The Moral Freedom of Man,’ 
will be delivered by the Rev. 8. H. MELLoNE, 
M.A., D.Sc:, of Holywood, at 5 o'clock. On 
the evening of the same day, the Valedictory 
Service will be held in Cross SrreET CHAPED, 
at 7.30, and will be conducted by the Rev. 
AMBROSE N. BLAtTcH¥FORD, B.A., of Bristol. 
Music by the choir of the Longsight Free 
Christian Church ; organist, Mr. O. H. Heys. 
On the following day, Wednesday, a Garden 
Party will be held inthe grounds at Summer- 
ville, 3.30 to 8.0 p.m. Tickets free on appli- 
cation to Hon. Secs., Summerville, Victoria 
Park, Manchester. The attendance of all 

friends of ihe College is earnestly invited. 

For Fr ph eng 
}DWARD TALBOT, =, 
E. L. H. Tuomas, } Hon Secs. 
Manchester, June 22, 1908. 


“THE SPADE AND THE SICKLE.” 


Monthly Sermons ty Rev. Edgar |. Fripp, BA. 
No. 10 (June)—" Thorns and Roses.” 
86, Manor Park, Bristol. 


Annual Subscription, Is. 6d. 


TAND UNITARIAN SUNDAY 

SCHOOL.—The 100th Anniversary of 

the School will be held on Sunday, June 28, 

1908. Preacher, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. (of 
London).—Service at 10.45, 2.30, and 6 30. 


“MHE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 

Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 14d.—1s, 6d. a 


year; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to EpiTor, The 
Parsonage, ottram, Mauchester, 
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KILBURH UNITARIAN CHURCH, 


QUEX ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


BUILDING OF THE NEW CHURCH. 

TN 1893 the late Rev. Brooke HeERrorp, 

D.D., started services in Kilburn. In 1897 
the present hall was built to serve temporarily 
as a church, and ultimately as a Sunday 
School, Land was bought sufficient for both 
buildings. The church itself is now in course 
of construction. It will accommodate 270 
persons, and in its architecture a reasonable 
economy has been aimed at. Owing to the 
nature of the soil, the foundations have proved 
to be very costly, involving a heavy expendi- 
ture, and bringing the total cost to £4,200, or, 
including organ, to £4,500, 


MEMORIAL TO THE LATE 
REV. BROOKE HERFORD, D.D. 


Dr. Brooke HERFORD initiated this move- 
ment. It was hisfond hope to see the Church 
erected in his own lifetime. It was the last 
great effort of its kind to which he applied 
himself, The Congregation has decided to 
make the Church a Memorial to him, in some 
suitable way, so that it may speak to future 
generations of his devotion and enthusiasm in 
spreading abroad a knowledge of the religious 
faith we hold in common. 

The Building Fund now amounts to £3,950; 
and £550 more is required, if the whole scheme 
is to be carried through. Out of regard for 
our revered founder’s memory, we earnestly 
desire that at least the Chancel and Vestry 
should be added, so as to make the actual 
building complete. To enable us to achieve 
this, we now appeal to Unitarians of other 
churches for their generous help. 

The scheme has the hearty approval of the 
Executive of the British and loreign Unit- 
arian Association. 

Donations or promises will be gratefully 
acknowledged by the treasurer, 8. T. JoHN 
son, Esq., 31, Exeter-road, Brondesbury 
London, N.W. 

CuARLES Roper, Minister. 
S. T. Jounson, /fon. Treasurer. 
P. D. BLAKE, Hon. Secretary. 


Sums already received or promised :— 


8. 

Raised by Congregation and 
friends six years ago es onl yk 0 
Additional by Congregation this Wis te 


year wees ine we raat 
The Three Churches Building 
Fund Grant... + ara vee 
Sir Edwin Durning - Lawrence, 
Bart. ... ave ATi Mor ee 
The Right Hon. Sir John T. 
Brunner, Bart, M.P. ag see ee LOO 
*Charles Hawksley, Hgq. ss zoos 100 
*Robert Taylor Heape, Esq. ep 00) 
Edwin Tate, Esq. «. an pet OO 
Mrs. George Holt... Pes a Fin oats!) 
F. Nettlefold, Esq. ... a bide RB) 
Miss E. G. Holt aN He Sab AS 
John Harrison, Esq. ... a8 ei wy) 
Miss Preston ... see tee eer et) 
*S. W. Preston, Esq... es Se A. 
Mrs. L. M. Asp land ... Ss 
Sir W. B. Bowring, Bart. ... ie reelO. 
William Long, Esq. ... des coee eed) 
Miss M.S. Martineau auc MF see 
Dr. W. Blake Odgers, K.C. oan eK) 
Mrs. Sarah Holland ... int te 7 
*E. H. Morton, Esq.... ~~ i 
A. B. (Manchester), per Rev. C. 
Roper as 50 i 4 
David Martineau, Esq. x ? 
J. F.L. Brunner, Esq., M.P... eee 
Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, D.D, ... 
G. T. Cook, Esq. cs * rie 
Hahnemann Epps, Esq. 
Richard Heape, Esq.... de 
Ronald P. Jones, Esq. a 
Percy Preston, Esq. ... aR 
Alfred Wilson, Esq. «.. 
*Mrs. E. H. Morten ... ee 
I. 8. Lister, Esq. we ie * 
Miss Lister... See ste od 
E. F. Grundy, Esq. ... ate ie 
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et et pe 


C. ©. Grundy, Esq. ... eee ah 
T. B. Bowring, Esq. ... os ine 
Mrs. E.C. Jones. eee 


H. G. Moberley, a ir one 
Sir William and Lady Talbot... 
Miss Warren ... ian (¢ Ko 
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THE INQUIRER. 


Mrs. Buckton... 


eS any 2) A) 

T. Fielding Johnson, Esq. ... DO. AAC 
Mrs. M. Pritchard Bee PMU, 
Miss E. Sharpe 2-00 
Mrs. Bartram ... = ay ese 12 -&O 
A Friend, per Miss K. Blackman 1 0 0 
Miss Holland ... a AV: 10 L010 
Mrs. C. M, Fairfield ... wee 010 0 
DPoyYoung, Hsq. B.A, ul Ban ee 10. 0 
£3,950 1 6 


* Far-marked for Chancel. 


AM I RIGHT? 


I take it that you require your MS. to be neatly and 
clearly typed on a good paper and by a competent 
operator, for which service you are prepared to pay a 
reasonable price? AmIright? If so, write or ‘phone 
formy terms at once. I guarantee satisfaction. 

Cc. HERBERT CAESAR, 
Homefield, Woodstock Road, St. Albans. 
LATE OF 
10, Grange Road, Canonbury, London, N. 
TELEPHONE: No. 1219 NORTH. 


YPEWRITING.—Young Lady, ex- 
pert steno-typist, and highly recom- 
mended for literary work, undertakes Type- 
writing. Special care taken with author's 
MSS., and absolute accuracy guaranteed. 
9d. per 1.000 words; with carbon copy, ls. per 
1,000. Specimen of work submitted.—Miss 
ARCHER, 14, St. Andrew’s-chambers, Wells- 
street, Oxford-street, London, W. 


SSS a ae SE eR EEE 
ARE you satisfied with your typed MSS.? 

If you are, this does not concern you. 
If you are not, please write for my terms 
without delay. I compete in quality of 
work at reasonable rates and not in cutting 


prices. 
M. HOEW 
2, Fairfax Road, South Hampstead, London, N.W. 


ZY PEVWRITING. 


Medical and Authors’ MSS. carefully and accurately 
copied. Scientific MSS.a speciality. Foreign copy- 
ing, Translations, Plays, ete: Duplicating. Special 
terms for large quantities, books, or permanent work. 
Price list and references on application to 


MISS COURTICE SAUNDERS, 
76, Cornwall Road, Westbourne Park, W. 
TELEPHONE: 135 WESTERN. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


(TEMPERANCE), 


: HART ST,, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


Near the British Museum, 


This well - appointed and commodious Hotel 
1 has passenger Lift ; Electric Light in all Rooms ; 
Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining, 
Drawing, Writing, Reading, Smoking and Billiard 
Rooms, Lounge; All Floors Fireproof; Perfect 
# Sanitation ; Night Porter. Telephone, Bedrooms 
(including attendance) from 3s. 6d. to 6s. per 
@ night. Inclusive charge for Bedroom,Attendance, 
™ Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 88, 6d. 
to 10s. 6d. per day. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
m Telegraphic Address “Bookcraft,” London. 


REMARKABLE OFFER! Six 
yards beautiful pure white Cambric, 
exceedingly fine texture, 2/6, carriage paid. 
Wonderful value—best anywhere obtainable. 
Also Longcloth, Nainsook, Twill; all at the 
same extremely low prices. Cheaper qualities, 


2/6, 3/6, 4/- dozen yards, Also fine Mull for. 


Ladies’ wear, 40 in. wide, 10 yards 5/- and 6/-. 
Patterns post free. Money returned failing 
your complete satisfaction.— Write W ATERBOK 
ManvuFACTurRING Company, 30, Princess- 
street, Manchester. 


A SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


View), 3, ALBANY Roan, SOUTHPORT. 
PRESS OPINIONS. z 

Shefield Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which are needful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

rg tapi! hd News: “Health and comfort carefully 
considered,” 

Miligate Monthly: “ Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 
at the vase of food, 

Send to WARDEN for Prospectus, 


13, Lisle Street, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER 


UMMER BLOUSES, Beautiful 

“ Flaxzella” blouse and costume linen, — 

washable, durable, guaranteed satisfactory, or 

your money back in fulJ. 200 patterns from 

63d. yard. Pattern bundles free—HuTrons 
5, Larne, Ireland. 7 + 
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FE. Norman Reed & Co., 


——— 
Y Artists 
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Church Decorators. 


rH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


Chairvman—Sir H. W. Lawzencn, Bart., J.P. 

Deputy-Chairman—Maxx H. Jupex, A.R.IBA, 

Miss CxciL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law 

F, H. A. Harpoastye, 
8. 


A SOUND AND READY MEANS OF 


PREFERENCE SHARES of £10 each now 
being issued at 4 per cent. Interest free of es 
Income Tax. ; wor 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED ar 8 anp 3} PER 
CENT. Interest free of Income Tax. —  . 
ADVANCES made to buy or build your own 


Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Char, 
low. Prospectus free. 


Assets, £167,000. ne 


DinkEcToRs. 


RENCE, 
Miss Orme. 


SraeHon SEAWARD TAYLEB, | 


~_ 


INVESTMENT. 


i 


CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-s 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THUR 
to appear the same week. The scale of ¢ 
is as follows :— pe 
PER PAGE +s | os) .len 6 
HALF-PAGE ws owe “4 
PER COLUMN... ww =o 20 0 — 
INCH IN COLUMN «. 


Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, 21 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum c 


All payments in respect to THE 


London, W.C. The entire remit 
accompany all orders to insert A 


pia 
harg 


=, 3. ne 
eee 0 8.6.58 


Special Terms for a Series. — 


eto B, KENNEDY, 3, Essea-str 


